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" Geox qui prosorivent Tosage dee m^thodes 
artificielles n'en ont point saisi le veritable esprit ; 
ceox qui ne s'atttachent qa' k ces classifications 
arbitrairesy et qui negligent I'etade des rapports 
naturels, ignorent la beauts et la dignit6 de la 
science." 
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PREFACE. 



It is remarkable that the Plants of Leicestershire are unnoticed 
by Ray, in the Catalogues communicated by him to Bishop 
Gibson, and subjoined to the enlarged edition of Camden's Bri- 
tannia. The only reference to our county in the second edition 
of his Synopsis, is the mention of Aketoria juhata, discovered 
by Petiver, on "the highest rocks, Charley Forest." 

Dr. Pulteney gave the first scientific account of the plants of 
this county in vol. xlix. of the Philosophical Transactions, and 
revised his list for Nichols' History of Ijciccstershirc, (1795); in 
which work the researches of the Rev. George Crabbe, {better 
known as a poet than a botanist,) in the Vale of Belvoir were 
also inserted. Antiquated as these catalogues may appear, the 
experience of each succeeding smnmer has tended to confirm 
their accuracy. Aquilegia vulgaru, and the two or three plants 

that may probably be extinct, are the exceptions, and not the 
A 2 
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VI PREFACE. 

rule. Aater tripolium, and some rarities for inland counties, having* 
been introduced into the Vale of Belvoir, as Crabbe reports, by- 
seed from Suffolk, are omitted in the following pages. A modern- 
ized and corrected edition of Crabbe's list has been, with great 
courtesy, forwarded to me from Belvoir Castle, by Mr. Fletcher. 

The county in general is rich and well cultivated, its extensive 
woods, difference of soils, and^rest elevations (the highest. Bar- 
don, 853 feet above the level of the sea,) furnish to the student of 
nature ample scope for his favorite pursuits. There is rather a' 
deficiency however in calcareous soils; Restda lutea and other 
limestone plants, are to be met with only on the east and north- 
eastern side of the county upon the oolitic formation. The 
Soar, the largest and most ornamental of our rivers, rises in War- 
wickslnre, compasses Leicester on the north and west, is joined by 
the Wreake near Cossington, passes Loughborough, and falls into 
the Trent at Thrumpton in Nottinghamshire. The Sence rises 
from two branches, one near Snibston, the other at Bardon ; these 
unite at Kelham Bridge, and fall into the Anker at Ratcliff Culef t' 
of its tributaries, one rises near Ambienwood and falls into it near 
Ratcliff Culey ; a second rising near Barlestone falls into it near 
Congerstone, and a third rising near Ibstock enters it at Shacker- 
stone. The Devon fertilizing the Vale of Belvoir, rises at Eaton, 
runs to Knipton and Bottesford, thence to Normanton meadows, 
and falls into the Trent above Newark. These with the Trent, a 
boundary river, are the only streams referred to. 

The present Flora would never have been attempted without the 
encouragement and invaluable assistance of the Rev. A. Bloxam, 
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PREFACE. VU 

the firuitt of whose botanical labours are here presented, and made 
accessible to all classes. Specimens of every doubtful plant have 
been submitted to the same careful and experienced observer; and 
I gladly take this opportunity of acknowledging his patience and 
courtesy in receiving them. The interesting Monograph on the 
Rubi is entirely from his hand, and he has placed corresponding 
specimens in the Leicester Museum, to* simplify to students this 
difficult genus. To the list of plants compiled by him for " Pot- 
ter's Chamwood Forest," I am also indebted. 

In 1848 a few preparatory copies of the Flora were printed with 
alternate blank pages, and forwarded to local botanists with an 
appeal for assistance ; by this means much information was col- 
lected, but should any botanist be able to supply further notice of 
fresh species, or localities, such additions will still be gratefully 
received. 

The Rev. W. H. Coleman is requested to receive my sincere 
thanks for his vahiable services in revising as well as in collecting 
materials for the Flora. To the Rev. P. C. Holland I am indebted 
for some interesting remarks, aud for the loan of the Rev. J. 
Curtis' " History of Leicestershire," (1831). Localities for plants, 
extracted from this work, are on the authority of Mr. Thomas 
Hands, Joseph Paget, Esq., and Mr. William Parkinson, of 
LQughborough. The botanical friends, whose names appear on a 
subsequent page, here receive my warmest acknowledgments for 
their several kind and liberal contributions. 

The number of Plants contained in the Flora is nine hundred 
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VUl PREFACE. 

and thirty-nine.* The nomenclature adopted is that of the weomd 
edition of the London Catalogue, 1848, and for the convenienot ci 
Linnsean students, the class and order of each plant accor(togt0 
the fourth edition of Hooker's British Flora, will be found on the 
left-hand margin. 

As some little confusion has arisen concerning the discoverer of 
the anacharis, it may be as well to state here, that in May, 18479 it 
was gathered at Foxton, by my cousin. Miss S. Kirby, of Lub- 
benham, but it was not until the appearance of the flowers, in 
September of the same year, that its novelty was recogmeed. 
Unable to accommodate it to descriptions or plates, of any Eii|r* 
lish water plant, it was forwarded by me to Mr. Bloxam, who at 
once transmitted it to Mr. C. C. Babington. After comparing it 
with specimens of Udora in the Herbarium of Sir W. J. Hooker, 
Mr. Babington, to prevent its being confounded with American 
species^ gave it the name of Anacharis aiainaafrum. The descrip- 
tion annexed to it in the Flora is extracted from his Monograph. 

The illustrative notes, contributed by my sister, will, it is hoped, 
enlist the sympathies of some readers who feel little or no interest 
in botanical science. In them an attempt has been made to exhibit 
the connection subsisting between our homely indigenous species, 
and the curious, useful, and beautiful exotics, to which by the 
natural arrangement they are allied. Information has been care- 
fully gleaned from the pages of Lindley, Loudon, Hooker, 

♦ -irenarta marina, Widenings.CL. Symphytum tuberogumflaOTighborough'pBrkn, 
GL. and Linaria purpurea^ naturalized on the Abbey and Newarke walls, MK. 
have been accidentally omitted. 
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PREFACE. IX 

lEMdeaux Selby, Withering, Don, Burnet, Gerarde, Humboldt, 
boc^cs of recent trayel, and many miscellaneous works. The 
chapter on grasses is chiefly drawn from Mr. Sinclair's Horttu 
Grwninew fFekmmetms. 

To Mrs. Oldham and several other botanical friends we are in- 
debted for the loan of books ; but especially to our old and 
esteemed friend, John Ryley, Esq. 

It is unnecessary to say anything here in praise of Natural 
History. '^By looking," to quote fit>m Burke, ''into physical 
causes our minds are opened, and enlarged, and in this pursuit, 
n^ether we take or whether we lose the game, the chase is 
certainly of service." 

M. K. 



FbIAR LANKrLRICESTKB, 

Mat 4th, 1860. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 



« Refers to " the Natural History of the Vale of Belvoir/' by the 

Rev. George Crabbe. 
AB. Rev. Andrew Bloxam, Twycross. 

CB. Rev. Churchill Babington, M.A. St. John's Coll. Cambridge. 
TB. Rev. T. Butler, Langar, and Bingham. 
WHC. Rev. W. H. Coleman, Ashby^e-la-Zouch. 
Dr. £. Rev. Dr. Evans, Market Bosworth. 
PCF. Mr. Potter's "Chamwood Forest." (Flora.) 
BG. Botanist's Guide, Turner and Dillwyn. 
WBG. Mr. H. C. Watson's " New Botanist's Guide." 
JH. Mr. James Harley> Leicester. 
PCH. Rev. P. C. Holland, Loughborough. 
JK. Mr. John Kirby, Humberstone. 
SK. Miss S. Kirby, Lubbenham Lodge, (Mrs. Haddon.) 
MK. Mary Kirby, Leicester. 
CL. Curtis ' ' History t)f Leicestershire. 
Dr. M. Dr. James Mitchell, Nottingham. 
FTM. Mr. Frederick T. Mott, Loughborough. 
JM. John Moore, Esq. Surgeon, Leicester. 
Dr. P. Dr. Pulteney's Catalogue of Rare Plants found in the 

Neighbourhood of Leicester, Loughborough, and in Charley 

Forest. 
J P. Mr. John Plant, Salford. 
TRP. T. R. Potter, Esq. Wymeswold. 
WFP. William Frederick Phillipps, Esq. and the Misses Phillipps, 

Hathem Rectory. 
NPS. Rev. N. P. Small, Market Bosworth. 
CT. Mr. Charles Thompson, Surgeon, Leicester. 
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" Tonr Yoioeleas lips, O flowers, are liying preachen, 
Each cop a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my Iknoy nnmeroiis teachers, 
From loneliest nook. 

'"Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its peiftime on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeCh 
A call to prayer: 

*' Not to the domes where crombling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that fiuie most catholio and solemn 

Which God hath planned ; 

** To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply,— 
Its choir the winds and waves,— its organ thunder; 
Its dome the sky. 

'' There, amid solitude and shade, I wander, 
Through the green aisles, and, stretched upon the sod. 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 

The ways of God." 
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" The well-directed sight 
Biings, in each flower, an uniyerae to light." 
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LEICESTERSHIRE FLORA. 



DICOTYLEDONOUS ob EXOGENOUS PLANTS. 



ORDER. RANUNCULACEJa. 

LINNJBAK 
CLASS. ORDER. 

XIII. III. Qematis vifalba. common 'traveller's joy.' hedges about 
Wymestpould, AB, 

— — Thalictrum flavum. meadow rue. brook sides, common, 

— — Anemone nemorosa. wood anemone. iroo(29; C^arfn{H>o(^ 

forest. AB, Loughborough, PCH, Market Bosujorth, 
NPS. Oakley and Piper woods. WFP. South, Lount, 
and other woods, WHO, Braunslone plantations, and 
Hinckley road, MK, Ansty lane, JM. 

— — A. ranunculoides. yellow wood anemone. * Piper^s hole : 

Croxton park, 

V. VII. Myosurus minimus, mouse-tail, rare: cornfields near Con^ 
gerstone, AB. Garden at Sheepshed, CB, Fishpool close, 
and Tuthill field, near Loughborough. Dr. P, Garendon, 
WFP, Leicester racecourse : now become scarce, MK, 

XIII. III. Ranunculus aquatUis. water crowfoot. tii/>on(i9a9uf«/ream«. 

— — R. circinatus. ponds and canals: pond near Harris 

bridge : Ashby and Coventry canal, near Sutton wharf. 
AB. plentiful in the Soar. MK, 

— — R. fluitans. streams, not common : river Sence, near Temple 

mill : brook between Heather and Ibstock, AB. 

— — B.. Lenormsoi^^. Chamwood forest, CB, in rills of water 

below the Whitvnck rocks, and Timberwood hill. AB. 

B 
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2 LEICESTERSHIRE FLORA. 

LivyMAm 

CLASS. OBOBB. 

XIII. III. Ranunculus hederaceus. ivy-leaved crowfoot, in ponds and 
streams, not uncommon : a stunted variety with thickened 
leaves in Brook lane, Thurcaston, MK, 

— — R. ficaria. lesser celandine, common, 

— — R. flammula. lesser spearwort. frequent in ponds and 

damp places, 

— — R. lingua, greater spearwort. Grohy pool: pond between 

Glenoid and Grohy : watery places near Leicester : 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and Loughborough : * Vale of 
Belvoir, 

— — R. auricomus. goldy locks, common, 

— — R. acris. upright meadow crowfoot, common, 

— — R. repens. creeping crowfoot, common, 

— — R. bulbosus. buttercups, common, 

— — R. hirsutus. hairy crowfoot, near Congerstone : Grohy : 

Sheepshed: Waltham on the TVolds, AB. A single 
plant by the Burton road one mile from Aahby'de-la- 
Zouch. WHC, Ahbey gardens, Leicester, MK, 

— — R. sceleratus. celery-leaved crowfoot, ditches and pools, 

— — R. parviflorus. small-flowered crowfoot, rare : between 

Ibstock and Heather, SK. Bank near Newton Burgo^ 
land : Blood's hill, Kirby Muxloe, AB, * On dry waUs 
at Muston, 

— — R. arvensis. com crowfoot, cornfields, 

— — Caltha palustris. marsh marigold, common, 

xiii. II. Aquilegia vulgaris, common columbine, found by Dr. 
Pulteney in the Outwoods near Beacon hill, and in 
Buddon wood sparingly, 

— — Delphinum consolida. lark spur, rare : cornfields at 

Humberstone occasionally, JK. Leicester abbey waUs 
and meadow at Aylestone, MK, cornfields, Lough- 
borough, Dr, P, 

— — Aconitum napellus. monk's-hood, rare: Willesleypark. 

SK, Plantation at Newbold Verdon, {specimens re- 
ceived from Mrs, Cfimson), MK, scarcely wild, being 
the site of the gardens of the old hall, NPS. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE FLORA. 



•* For out of the olde fieldes, as men saith, 

Cometh aU this new com ftrom year to year ; 

And oat of oMe bookes, in good Mth, 

Cometh all this new science that men lere." — Chaucba. 

RanuncnlaceiB ; A*om ranctf a frog.* The termination ace^B, 
means 'resembling' or 'allied to.' In this case the resemblance is 
in their aquatic habits. The plants of this order are rare within 
the Tropics, where they only occur at considerable elevations, 
generally inhabiting cool damp situations in temperate climates. 
RanuncuhiB aeaulis is found within the Antarctic Circle. 

The bruised leaves of clematis are employed by impostors 
to form artificial ulcers. The poisonous principle contained 
in them is so volatile that when dry they prote a whole- 
some fodder. Eaten green they are fatal to cattle. Meadow 
rue and Anemone are equally acrid, the latter is employed 
by the Russian peasants, who dread conscription, as the clematis 
is by our native beggars. In China anemone japonica is a 
funereal flower planted about tombs. (Fortune.) Ranunculus 
aqiMtiUs has less acrid juices ; 12. auricomus, dulcis, or sweetwood- 
crowfoot, the mildest of the genus. Mr. Sinclair, speaking of R. 
acris as amongst the plants invariably found in the richest natural 
pastures, adds, ' But I never noticed any indication of the cattle 
having touched the buttercups or sorrel.' R, acris has caused 
inflammation in the hand from merely pulling it up. According to 
Loudon, R. bulbosus affords the true buttercups, ' cuckoo buds of 
yellow hue,* appearing in May.f They blister the mouths of 
cattle when, as they rarely are, eaten. Bulbosus and acris are 

* The deriTation given after the name of the order— refers in every instance to 
ihe noon-substantive, its root. 

+ "In yellow meadows I take no delight ; 

Let me have those which are most red and white." 
** That which makes meadows look so yellow, is the great abundance of ranunculus 
orcrow-foot flowers. But of this burning and blistering plant neither horse nor cow 
will feed ; which made me the more observe it, when I have seen peacocks crop the 
flowers of it. Meadows are also yellow by the flowers of calthapalttstrisy or marsh 
marigold, of which cattle will not eat, nor also of argentina, which leaves a yellow 
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4 LEICESTERSHIRE FLORA. 

frequently double, the latter is known in gardens as '^batchelor's 
buttons." R. arvensis is a common weed in corn, and called by 
tbe country people ' borse gold.' Reapers are usually instructed to 
tbrow this plant out of the sheaves, as, if threshed with the wheat, 
its seeds are not easily separated, and no miller will receive com 
containing such acrid and dangerous ingredients. 12. scekratua is 
often mistaken for parsley. T3nidal, in his tour in Sardinia, relates 
that it is extremely common in that island, where the grotesque 
spasms occasioned by its accidental use have given rise to the 
expression ' Sardonic laugh.' Water-cresses in the same island be- 
come dangerous from the parasitic habit of this ranunculus, which 
attaches itself firmly to their leaves. Aquilegia .vulgaris, 'folly's 
flower,' from the shape of its petals. The roots of monk's-hood 
have been mistaken for horse-radish, an error which caused the 
death of some children in Leicester a few years ago. Horses can 
eat the dried herbage of A. napellus with impunity. Napellus, from 
'najms* a turnip, the roots resembling Utde black turnips. 
Aconite is fabled to have sprung from the foam of the dog 
Cerberus. The Christmas rose, Heleborus niger, yielding veratrin, 
and hepatica, with perfectly bland juices, both garden flowers, the 
Adonis, pheasant's-eye, said to have sprung from the blood of 
Adonis when wounded by the boar, and the showy Paony, are all 
of this order. The foreign members of this family number the 
magnolia and tulip trees, the Anonacets, containing the custard 
apple and other delicious fruits, and the Menispermacea, climbing 
plants with tonic medicinal roots. (Hooker.) 



flower, nor of Jacobea^ or n^fweed, which overruns some grounds. Butfhe flowers 
of sorrel are reddish, of clover-grass red, of sw^et tre-foil or suckling three-leaved 
grass, red or white, of uZmoria, or meadow-sweet, white, as also of saxifrage, cherviU 
cow-parsley, cardatnina lactea, or meadow cresses, as also lingua pcaaerina ; of all 
which cattle will feed."— Si a T. Browne. 



Children hold buttercups under each other's chins to see if they love butter. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE FLORA. 



ORDER. BERBERACE^. 

LINNJBAK 
CLASS. OBOEB. 

VI. I. BerhenB ralgana, hsxherry, not common near Leicester: 
hedges Chamwood forest : between Kirhy Muxloe and 
Newtown UnthanJc : between Cotes and Prestwold : near 
Snarestone toll-gate, AB. Long Clawson. TB. near 
Market Harborough. SK. Osbaston hall, side of the 
road leading from the turnpike, NPS. Six hiUs: 
WaUon : Dolby. Dr. P. 



* We write with the notes of man, and nature with the notes of God," 

Lahabtike. 



Berberacea ; from berberys, the Arabic name. Berberi, Gr. a shell. 
The spines of the barberry are said to be leaves with tlje parenchma 
entirely absorbed and the ribs indurated. The stem and bark are ex- 
treniely astringent and are employed by dyers to stain bright yellow. 
In Poland leather is dyed with the root. Barberry bushas have 
been nearly exterminated from our hedge-rows on account of the 
alleged injury they do to the com, rendering it sterile for so great 
a distance as three or four hundred yards. Purton relates of a 
farmer who ]>erceived the wheat ears affected in a line almost across 
his field, that he traced it to a single shoot of barberry omitted in 
a general extirpation. Don and other authorities attach no weight 
to this imputation. Insects are fond of the blossom, and the 
* (Ecidium BerberidiSy' its particular inhabitant, is supposed to 
generate the dust, which, carried by the winds, and Hghting on 
wheat and other grasses, gives rise to a minute fungus that closes 
the pores of the leaves and appears like rust or mildew. Birds 
will not touch the berries from their excess of acid, (the oxalic) 
Those of B. asiatica, dried in the sun, are Uke raisins. There are 
DO known African or Australian species. One Japanese. 
B 2 
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LEICESTERSHIRE FLORA. 



ORDER. NYMPH^ACE^. 



Class, obdeb. 

XIII, I. Nymphsea alba, white water-lily. Groby pool. A B, ponds 

Ansiy, and Braunstone hall MK. Long Cliff. FTM, 

Garendon. WFP, Sheepy Magna : Osbaston. NFS. 

— — Nuphar lutea. yellow water-lily, common. 



"Those virgin lilies, all the night 
Bathing their beauties in the lake, 
That they may rise more fresh and bright 
When their beloved sun 's awake."— Mooee. 



These lines allude to the habit of Nymphaea closing its flowers 
and withdrawing them beneath the surface of the water for pro- 
tection during the night. 

NymphaacecB ; from nymphe, a water nymph. 

The seeds of Nymphcea alba are as useful as millet, and taste* 
like those of the poppy. All the seeds of this order are nutritious 
though slightly narcotic. Victoria regalis, the largest of known 
water-plants, has been called South American water-msdze for this 
reason. 

The rhizomes of N, alba are better than oak galls for dying grey, 
they have long been employed in tanning leather. The flowers of 
N, lutea have the smell of brandy, and are made into sherbet by 
the Turks 5 its leaves are styptic. This plant has been found fossil in 
the upper freshwater formation. Nelumbo Tamdra, a showy species, 
filling the ponds in India, and said to have been formerly common 
in the Nile, is the sacred or Pythagorean bean of antiquity. 
Japanese idols are usually squatted on the Nelumbo flower. It is 
also common on bowls and cups of old China. 
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LEICESTEBSHIRE FLORA. 



ORDER. PAPAVERACE^. 



CI^SS. OBDEB. 

XIII. I. Papaverargemone. long rougb-lieaded poppy. con{/{e2d!9« 
Osbaston : Market Bosworth, NPS, Gracedieu : 
Rothley. AB. Evington. FTM. Belgrave. CT. 

— - — P. dubium. smooth-headed poppy, common, 

— — P. Rhoeas. common poppy, common : not common near 

Ashby-de'la^Zouch, WHO, This plant has occasionally 
the petals white : Nottinghamshire, MK, 

— — P. somniferum. white poppy. Abbey gardens, Lei' 

cester, MK, 

— — Chelidonium majus. common celandine, common. 
XVII. I. Ck)rydalisclaviculata. white climbing fumitory, a&tiiic^an/ 

on the Whilwick range. AB, Bardon hill. MK. 
Smeile wood, Staunton Harold. WHO. 

— — C. lutea. yellow fiimitory. stone walls at Newtown Un^ 

thank. MK. Braunstone plantations. CT. 

— — Fumaria capreolata. ramping fumitory. Loughborough 

Parks. PCH. 

— — F. officinalis, common fumitory, cornfields, 

— — F. micrantha. an abundant weed in the Abbey gardens, 

Leicester, MK. 



PapaveracetB ; from papa, pap, or thick milk. 

Poppy seeds arc very slightly, if at all, narcotic, and may be 
eaten safely; in Russia and Poland those of P. Rhoeas are employed 
in soups. Its petals are collected in England to make a richly- 
coloured syrup for tincturing confectionery. Poppy oil is chiefly 
useful in lamps. Endlicher derives * mag ' or * magei ' from * mekon\ 
or * makon,' the name of the opium poppy. Its native country is 
.unknown. Charlemagne enjoined its cultivation in monastic 
gardens. Chelidonium, fancifully named from ' chelidon,' a swallow. 
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8 LEICESTERSHIRE FLORA; 

because it begins and ends flowering with the appearance and dis- 
appearance of that bird, is a popular remedy for warts, and its 
juice, an acrid violent poison> has been employed in opacities of 
the coraea. 

Fumaria, 'fumuS'ietrcB,' from the cloudy lightness of its foliage. 
F. capreolata has sprung up profusely on the heaps of earth thrown 
out in digging foundations for a nunnery at Loughborough where 
it was previously unknown. Corydalis bulbosa affords winter food 
to the Kalmucs. The garden eschacholtzia, and the curious aarra* 
cenia, or sidesaddle flower, inhabiting bogs in North America, 
where it destroys immense numbers of insects by its long tubular 
leaves, are of this natural order. — Hookbr. 



ORDER. CRUCIFER^. 

LINNiEAN ^ 

CLASS. OBDEB. 

XV. I. Coronopus Ruellii. swine's cress, road sides and wasie 
ground. 

— — Thlaspi arvense. mithridate mustard, weed in gardens, 

London road, Leicester, MK, * conoids about Bel- 
voir castle, 

— — Capsella bursa-pastoris. shepherd's purse, common, 

— — Teesdalia nudicaulis. naked stalked teesdalia. notuncom* 

mon on the forest : Beacon: Swithland: Groby: Mark- 
field : Moorley hill, near Sheepshed : Buck hill, near 
Loughborough : Croft hiU, 

— — ' Lepidium campestre. mithridate pepperwort. cort\fields, 

Humberstone, JK, Thringstone : Twycross : railway 
near Lount, AB, DadUngton. NPS. JVanlip <md 
Birstal, Dr, P. * Piper's hole : Harby : Goadhy, 

— — Cochlearia officinaUs. scurvy grass, bank by the canal 

between Leicester and Aylestone, MK, Bank of the 
brook in the lane from Stony gate to StougUon, 1844. 
FTM, Foss way, JM. 
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LIKVSAK 
CI^88. ORDEB. 

XV. I. Annoracia rusiicana. horse-radish, in waste ground, 
but not common: occasionaUy about Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch : Coleorton. WHO. 

— — Drabavema. whitlow-grass, common. 

— — Camdiiia sativa. gold of pleasure, rart : near Heather, 

1845. AB^ Thringstone, 1833> but not appearing 
since. CB. 

— — Al^rssum calyeinum. Chamwood forest: clover field near 

Thringstone, several plants in the year, CB, 
XV. II. Cardamine amara. bitter cress, brooks near Leicester : 

Loughborough : Market Bonoorth : and in Chamwood 

forest. 
^- — > C. pratensis. ladies' smock, common, 

— — C. hirsuta. hairy bitter cress, common, 

b. sylvatica. Netherseah AB, Qroby, MK, fre^ 
queni near Ashbyde'la^Zouch. WHC, 

— — - Arabis thaliana. wall cress. waUs and sandy ground, 

common : Kirby ruins, 

— — A. hirsuta. hairy wall cress: Groby, CT, old walls 

sparingly. Dr. P, 

— — Turritis glabra, smooth tower-mustard, rare: near 

Barlestone : Osbaston, NPS. 

— — Barbarea vulgaris, yellow rocket, common, 

— — B. prsecox. early winter cress, lane near Ansty, CT, 

— — > Nasturtium officinale, watercress, common, 

— — N. terrestre. marsh cress, watery places, 

— — N. sylvestre. creeping yellow cress. Kegworih bridge, 

June, 1848. JP, We have not seen the specimen, 

— — N. amphibium. amphibious yellow cress, common. 

— — Sisjrmbrium officinale, hedge mustard, common, 

— . — S. Sophia, flax- weed. Gumley : Coleorton : Market BoS" 

worth rectory garden : Beaumont Leys : Groby road : 
Ansty lane: Glei\field: Kirby Muxloe : Braunstone : 
Dane hills : Abbey gardens, 8fc. 

— — Erysimum cheiranthoides. treacle mustard, garden at 

the old hall, Netherseal, AB, 
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LINN«AN 
CLASS. OBOEB. 

XV. II. Erysimum alliaria. jack-by-thc-liedge. common, 

-^ — Ch'eirantlius chdii. wall-flower, walls, Leicester abbey : 

Newarke : Bradgate : Gracedieu : Askby-de-la-Zouch 

casile, 

— — Hesperis matronalis. dame's violet, near Ashby^de-la^ 

Zouch on the Burion road, near the farm on the top of 
the hill, li mile from the Down, WHC, single 
specimen below Bosworth miU, NPS, Braunstone. CT. 

— — Brassica campestris. common wild navew. com and 

iumip fields. 

b. rapa. tmnip. commoH* 

— — B. napus. rape or cole-seed, com and turnip fields, 

— — Sinapis arvensis. chaiiock. common. 

— — S. alba. * corr^fields in the Vak of Behoir : occasionoMy 

near Leicester, CT, 

— — S. nigra, black or tx>mmon mustard. * comfiMs in the 

Vale of Behoir : by the canal near jiyl^one, CT, 

— — Raphanus rapbanistrum* wild radish, cornfields, Swan- 

ninyton, 1841. CB, near Barlesione, NPS, a few 
plants in clover near Coleorton, 1848. WHC. 



Crucifera; from crux, crucis, a cross, tcadifero, to bear. 

Mr. Fortune says, shepherd's purse, capsella-bursa-pastoris, and 
common clover, trifolium pratense, (order Tjeguminifera,) are daily 
vegetables in China, and well cooked, as they are, — ^he came at last 
to think them excellent. The leaves of cochlearia officinalis steeped 
in cold milk are an excellent cosmetic. Armoracia rusticana, and 
mustard, contain from twenty to thirty per cent, of sulphur; the 
juice of armoracia has been much extolled as a solvent. Water- 
cress yields a large proportion of iodine. Camelina sativa contains 
a large proportion of oil, and would be much used, but for the hot 
biting nature of the refuse which is unsuitable to fatten cattle. 
Brooms are made of its haulm. Cardamine pratensis spreads the 
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meadows' with dazzling white as if from linen hleaching in the 
8im. — (Don.) The dried flowers were a popular remedy for 
epilepsy. Alyssum, moonwort, honesty, madwort, hecause reputed 
to cure madness. In^ French, satinSe, medaiUe, sattn-blanc, herbe au 
hneites. This plant was an ingredient in charms, hy old writers 
called lunary. In Nymphidia : — 

''Then qpri&kles the the jiiie« of me, 
With nine drops of the midni^t dew 
From lonary distilling ." 

Alyssum parviflora is the ^'cress^ of tiie desert'* of travellers. 
Barbarea vulgaris is dedicated>to St Barhara. Sisymhrnm sophia 
was called the wisdom of surgeons, from its efficacy in nervous 
and* hysterical disorders. The pulrerized seeds are said to increase 
the explosive force of gunpowder. Erysimum alUaria has heen 
recommended as a vegetahle accompaniment to hoiled mutton. 
Cows are almost the only animals that will eat it, and it renders 
their milk peculiarly impleasant. Erysimum dieiranthoides is so 
pungent as to hUsterthe skin. Hesperis malronalis, 'dame's violet,' 
or * queen's gilliflower,' or according to Gerarde, ' damask violet,' 
obtsuns its name from a custom which prevailed extensively on the 
continent, of growing it in pots as an ornament in ladies' apart- 
ments. Brassica napus, better known as the cole-seed or rape-seed 
of commerce, is extensively grown in the north-east of £iu*ope for 
its valuable oil, and the useful cake or refuse employed as fodder 
for cattle. It is sometimes sown for early salad. The seeds of 
mustard will not quit a spot where they have once been sown, but 
will continue to appear pertinaciously for a century. The seeds of 
raphauus raphanistrumy accidentally ground with corn, produce as 
fatal consequences as the 'ergot of rye.' In Sweden, where this 
sometimes happens, the disease is epidemic, and known by the 
name of raphania. It is happily unknown in England. The 
terminations astrum, istrum, denote, like. Raphanistrum is there- 
fore garden-radish-like. (Hert's Flora.) The wild radish has 
appeared spontaneously on new ground caused by the railway 
beyond the Aylestone toUgate. 

The antipathy between the vine and the cabbage is traditional. 
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** like a vine in a garden of coleworts." (Jeremy Taylor on an ill- 
assorted marriage.) Cabbages were sent as presents from Holland 
in Ben Jonson's time. (Southby.) Evelyn says, ' 'tis scarce a 
hundred years since we first had cabbages out of HoUand. Sir 
Arthur Ashley of Wibnrg St. Giles, Dorsetshire, first planted 
them in England.' The true caper plant, capparis apinoaa, is of 
the order cructfera. 

The common wall flower frequently bears four-sided pods, when 
it becomes De Candolle's variety Tetracellion. Its name is derived 
from cAeir, hand, and anthos, flower, or one suitable for bouquets.* 
The rose of Jericho, which, according to the legend, blossomed at 
the moment of our Saviour's birth, is of this order. ' St. Mary's 
flower * or * the holy rose,' anastatica hierochttntica, is a small annual 
growing on the plains bordering the Red Sea. Having flowered, 
the drought shrivels it into a ball which the winds drive over the 
arid sand until it falls on some damp spot or into the sea, where its 
pods burst and scatter the seed which must have perished in the 
desert, as certainly as that of any of our native species. It retains, 
as is well known, the power of expanding in water for many years. 



" Look at this delicate flower that lifts its head from the meadow. 

See how its leaves all point to the north, as tme as the magnet ; 

It is the compass-flower, that the finger of God hath suspended 

Here on its fragile stalk, to direct the traveller's journey 

Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert. 

Such in the soul of man is faith. The blossoms of passion. 

Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller of fragrance, 

But they beguile us, and lead us astray, and their odour is deadly. 

Only this humble plant can guide us here, and hereafter 

Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are wet with the dews of nepenthe." 

Longfellow's Etanoeline. 

* There is a Mexican plant of the nat. order bombycea whioli is esteemed 
sacred, the stamens resembling a hand : it is called cheiroateman. 
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ORDER. RESEDACEiE. 

LIKNXAK 

CI.ASS. OB.DER. 

XI. III. Reseda luteola. dyer's rocket, walls, Leicester abbey, 
MK. Newtown Linford: Breedon Cloud wood lime 
quarries. AB, Moira, JM, 
R. lutea. base rocket, on the ckallc on the eastern part 
of the county : near Croxton and Waltham on the 
Wolds, Dr. P. 



Resedacea; from resedo, to allay pain. 

R. luteola is the ** weld '* of dyers, " Dutch pink" is made from 
it. Linnaeus observed that its nodding spikes follow the course of 
the sun, pointing eastward in the morning, south at noon, west at 
sunset, and due north at night. Garden mignonette is well known. 
Bixa, a tropical plant, yields the Amotta used to colour cheese in 
this country, and to stain chocolate on the continent. 



ORDER. CISTACiEA. 

LIHHJBAX 
CLASS. OBOBB. 

XIII. I. Helianthemumvulgare. rock rose, near EiM?«'5y; Crof/ 
hill. AB. dry lanes, Croft : Narborouah and Enderbv. 
Dr. P. * banks about Croxton. 



Cistacecs ; Jcistos, from Jciste, a box or capsule. 
The Cistace<B yield ladanum, a medicinal gtm 
time of Dioscorides it was collected by goats, who 
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browze on the plants, and brought home a considerable quantity 
sticking to their beards, which the peasants scraped off with a 
comb made for the purpose. The modem fashion, scarcely more 
cleanly, is to beat or harrow the plants, and scrape off the 
adhering exudations. The floWers of the garden cUtus open 
only in the sun, and wither and rot upon the boughs unopened in 
cloudy weather. 



ORDER. VIOLACE^. 

LINNJBAN 
CLASS. OBDEB. 

V. I. Viola palustris. marsh violet. Bardon hill: Reservoir 
in Chamwood forest : Seal wood : foot of Beacon hill, 
AB, south-eastern side of Beacon hill, FTM, 

— — V. odorata. sweet violet, common, {white variety com- 

mon,) 

— — V. hirta. hairy violet, near the Reservoir, Chamwood 

forest : Breedon Cloud wood, AB, Sibertoft, SK, not 
uncommon, lane from Leicester to Ansty, 8fc, FTM» 

— — V. canina. dog's violet, common, 

b. flavicornis. yellow spurred violet, heaths, common, 

— — V. tricolor, pansy violet, common, 

b. arvensis. common. 



Vtolacete; from ion, a violet, it being feigned that lo, when 
changed into a heifer, eat them, or that they sprang up where she 
stepped. 

A kind of ipecacuanha is made from violets. In Turkey sherbet 
is made of the petals, it is said the Romans made wine of them. 
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Large qtiantities of 83nrup of violets are annually made at 
Stratford-^n-Avon, from the petals of V. odoraia. V, canina is 
reputed a violent agent for the removal of cutaneous affections. 
A very hardy variety called the Russian violet, with large odorous 
flowers, is much cultivated for winter houquets, supplpng London, 
Bath, and Bristol. The roots of Viola tricolor, hruised, have the 
odour of peach kernels. It is also called 'Three hces under a 
hood,' and * Love in idleness.' Viola subterranea is found in heech 
woods in Pennsylvania. Its flowers are small, chocolate-coloured, 
always covered with fallen leaves ^or rotten wood, and its seed 
vessels penetrate into the ground. 



ORDER. DROSERACE^. 



UNKJSAN 

CIJU3S. OBDEB. 

V. Yi. Drosera rotundifolia. round-leaved sun-dew. near the 
Reservoir, Charnwood forest : below the fVhitwick 
rocks : Timberwood hiU. AB, 

• — -— D. intermedia, intermediate sun-dew. rare: bogs, Char^ 
ley forest, with the above, Dr, P. 



The DroseracecB, from droseros, dewy, have heen said to be 
deleterious to cattle, probably from the ova of the Fluke (hydra 
hydatula) being deposited on them. Our indigenous species have 
little to interest, their viscid habs enable them to catch and destroy 
small insects, which they attract by clear drops of liquid on the 
hottest day. D. gigantea of New South Wales stains paper of a 
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brilliant purple. D, intermedia is the hng\foUa of Hooker^ wlio 
Baye^ ''both it and D. anglica retain the property of staimng 
paper for many years ; so that the form of the leaves, scapes^ and 
flowers, is distinctly represented through to the backs of the sheets 
*on which they are fastened* and also upon the backs of seyeral 
others which may at times have lain above them : and this though 
the specimens are perfectly dry/' The same property has bem 
observed in D, roiundtfolia in a slighter degree. 



ORDER. POLYGALACE^. 



CLASS. OBDEB. 



XVII. II. Polygala vulgaris, milk-wort, common, flowers, white, 
pink, or blue. 



PolygalacetB ; from polu, mucli, and gala, milk, because they 
increase the milk of cows. The milkworts have the reputation of 
curing snake bites. P. senega, a North American species, is called 
' snake root,' from its reported virtues as an antidote to the bite 
of those reptiles, a reputation it shares with P. vulgaris, P. 
glandulosa in China is called black ipecacuanha, from its emetic 
powers. P. tinctoria, in Arabia, affords a dye resembling indigo. 
P. venenata, a native of Java, is remarkable for the poisonous 
properties attributed to it. Commerson relates, that when he 
touched a leaf of this plant with the end of one of his fingers, he 
was seized with long and violent sneezing, and an oppressive 
faintness. His guide cautiously avoided coming in contact with it» 
as the Javanese greatly dread its malevolence. 
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ORDER. CARYOPHYLLACE^. 



CLASS. OBDEB. 



X. II. Dianthus deltoides. maiden pink. Jcnoll to the west of 
Orohy. MK. Croft hill MPS. near Hinckley. JM. 

— ■ — Saponaria officinalis, soap wort. * hedges about Harby : 
noticed in the Nottinghamshire side of the Vale of 
Belvoir, TB, hedges about orchards, hut not common, 
Dr, P. 

X. III. Silene inflate, bladder campion, near Lutterworth, on the 
Leicester road. AB, Thureaston, MK, near the DeS" 
ford railway station. FTM. Willesley road, Ashhy-de- 
la-Zouch. WHC. 

— — ^. anglica. English catchfly. abundant in a cornfield 

near Twycross. AB. 
X. IV. Lychnis flos-cuculi. ragged robin, common. 

— — L. diuma. hedges, common. 

-^ -— L. vespertina. sweet-scented white campion, hedges, not 
uncommon : Aylestone and lanes about Leicester. MK. 
path to Coleorton, between Coleorton andSwannington: 
byLountwood: Packington. WHC. 

— — L. githago. corn-cockle, common: occasionally near 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch. WHC. 
tv. III. Moenchia erecta. least stitchwort. near the mill, Groby 
pool. AB. Beacon hill. JM. Reservoir, Chamwood 
forest : also near the New Church. CB, Leicester 
forest. CT. 

— — ' Sagina procnmbens. procumbent pearlwort. common, 

— — S. apetala. small annual pearlwort. common. 

X. IV. Spergula nodosa, knotted spurrey. meadow at the back 
of Groby pool: Gracedieu. AB. lane by Beacon 
cottage sparingly. FTM. side of canal, near Shacker^ 
stone. NPS. Garendon park. WFP. 

— ' — S. arvensis. com spurrey. conoids, 
c2 
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LINNJBAK 
CLASS. OBDBB. 

X. III. Arenaria trinervis. plantain-leaved sandwort, comnum, 

— — A. serpyllifolia. thyme-leaved sandwort, rocks, common. 
--* — A. rubra, purple sandwort, not uncommon: wall of 

Sheet-hedges, Qrohy. AB. Oarendon, WFP. waUs 
and rocks. Pocket-gate, FTM. gravel pit near Cadehg : 
Sutton Cheney: Neatherseal NFS. * ploughed fields 
in the vale of Belvoir, 

— — Stellaria media, common chickweed. common* 

— — S. holostea. greater stitchwort. common, 

— — S. glauca. glaucous marsh stitchwort. Grohy pool: 

frequent in marshy places by the Soar, Leicester, MK, 
Market Bosworth, NFS, 

— -^ S. graminea. lesser stitchwort. common, 

— — S. uliginosa. bog stitchwort. ditches, common, 

X. iv. Cerastium aquaticum. water mouse-ear chickweed. 

common, 
■^ — C. glomeratum. common, » 

— — C. triviale. common, 

b. holosteoides. common in meadows south of Lei^ 
cester, MK^ 
•^ — C. semidecandrum. small mouse-ear chickweed* comr- 
mon, 

— — C. arvense. com mouse-ear chickweed. * cornfields at 

Woolsthorpcf 



Caryophyllacea ; from caryophyllon, a clove, in allusion to the 
small and unopened bud of the pink. 

Dianthus, ' dios anthos* or * divine flower/ and * deUoides,' from 
the marking on its petals having some resemblance to the Greek 
letter delta. A, The old-fashioned and ever favourite flowers of the 

f Note.— The diyisional line of Leicestershire and Lincolnshire runs throngli 
Woolsthorpe. 
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garden, sweet-williams, picotees, and carnations, are cultivated va* 
rieties of diatUhm. Carnations grow wild on the south side of the 
Alps, they are the chief ' florists flower ' in Germany and Italy. 
Lychnis plants sodden in water, are of so soi^y a nature as to have 
been used in washing. The name, lychnis, from luchnos, a lamp, 
is justified by the brilliant scarlet ' chalcedonica ' of gardens. It is 
said to have been given because the cotton-leaved species were used 
as wicks for lamps. ' Flos-cuculi,' the cuckoo-flower. L, diuma 
has red flowers, and opens in the daytime; L, vespertina white, 
which unclose at eventide. L, githago, 'gith-like.' The seeds of 
*gUh,^ nigella [saiiva, Were used by the Romans as we use pepper. 
*Ago/ terminal, usually denotes *like,' as medicago, planiago, SfC, 
Moenchia is named after a foreign botanist. Professor Moench of 
Marburgh, 1777. 

Hens are very fond of spergula arventis, and it is said to increase 
• the produce of the poultry yard; it is an excellent fodder for sheep 
and cattle, and may be sown and reaped in eight weeks. It is said 
to produce admirable butter. A few handfiils of steUaria media, 
simmered with lard, will make a cooling and healing ointment for 
chilblains and other troublesome wounds. (Hert's Flora.) 



** The finger of God hath left kdl ineoription npon all his works, not graphical, 
or composed of letters, bat of their several fonns, constitutions, parts, and 
operations ; which aptly joined together do make one word that doth express their 
natores. By these letters God calls the stars by their names; and by this 
alphabet Adam assigned to every creature a name peculiar to its nftture."—SxB T. 
Bbownb. 



1 
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ORDER. LINACEJS. 



CLASS. OKDE&. 



V. V. Linum usitatissimum. flax. *corifield8 at Muston: 
Eaattodl, 8fc, in th^ VaU of Bdvoir : near Sraunsione^ 
Dr,E, Hinckley road. CT. occupation road, one plant, 
1848. MK, a single plant by the Burton road, Ashhy* 
de^a^Zouch, 1847.* on the drawway near Ashby Old 
Parks, 1840. WHC. 

— -^^ L» perenhe. perennial flax, tare: scattered plants in the 

neighbourhood of Thringstone. CB. n^ar Overseal. JM, 

— — L. catharticUm. purging flax, common* 

IV. III. Radiola millegrana. thyme-leaved flax-seed, near the 
Reservoir, Chamwood forest : roadside near FPhitwick, 
AB. 



Linacea: from Llin, a thread) Celtic, linon; Gr. ^tnum, flax, lint. 
Linen fabrics are manufactured from L, usitatissimum ; the process 
of dressing it is so ofiensive and nauseous both to sight and smell 
that heavy penalties were laid by Henry VIIL and King James, 
on whoever prosecuted it in ponds and streams used for watering 
cattle. It is now prepared with hot water and soft-soap. The 
bruised seed (Unseed) yields oil, and oil-cake to feed cattle. The 
meal is used for poultices. Cathartic species are found in Peru and 
other countries. The flax plants do not grow much further north 
than our own latitude. 



.-^^.fe-' 
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ORDER. MALVACE^. 



T.INNJEAK 

CLASS. ORDBB. 



XVI. III. Malva moschata. musk mallow, not uncommon : Cham* 
wood forest: Kirhy Muxloe, and green lanes near Lei' 
cester. MK. Jshby Old Parks: Worthington,8fc, WHC. 

— — M. sylvestris. common mallow, common, 

— — M. rotmidifolia. round-leaved mallow, common : knoll 

to the west of Groby, AB, railway embankment Syston, 
MK. Market Bosworth, and Cadeby. NFS. 



MalvacetB; altered from the Greek word malache, softi in allusion 
to their soothing properties. The uniform character of mallows is 
mucilaginous and innocent. The French use them largely, chiefly 
3f . sylvestris, for sjrrups, lozenges, and a sweet paste by the name 
of *guimanv^.' The hollyhock is a well-known gardei^ species. 
In China and other parts of the East, mallows are cultivated for 
the stringy fibres of their bark, from which rope and coarse textUe 
materials are made. The treasure of the tribe is the (yossypiumj 
cotton of commerce. Another foreign species yields flowers of 
extremely changeable colours. Hibiscus mutabilis unfolds its blos- 
soms^ in the morning white, at noon they are pink, and red at night. 
A careful observer, Ramon de la Sangra, has recorded that on one 
particular day, 19th Oct. 182S, when the thermometer (centigrade) 
rose no higher than 19° — ^usually 30® — the plant in the botanic 
garden of the Havannah remained entirely white, and had only be- 
come pink by noon of the following day. The baobab (adansonia 
digitataj is the largest known tree in the world.* The Byttneriacete 
produce chocolate from the drupes of theobroma cacao. 

• The silky envelopes of the young leaves, turned inside out, are known as 
'vegetable gloves;' there are some in the Leicester Museqm^ 
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ORDER. TILIAGBiB. 



CLASS. OBDEB. 

XIII. I. Tilia parvifolia. small-leaved lime tree, woods, Buddon 
wood, 8fc, 

— — T. em-opaea. lime or linden tree, woods and hedgerows. 

— — T. grandifolia. broad-leaved lime tree, near Twycross,AB, 



Tiliacete; from tilia, a lime tree. Only the extra-tropical plants 
of this order form timber trees; within those limits they are chiefly 
large flowering shrubs, partaking slightly of the mucilaginous 
character of mallows. Large forests of lime trees in Lithuania, yield 
exclusively the Kowno honey. Bass, or bast, is the separable bark 
of T, europaa, A large tree * Linn ' in Swedish, is said to have 
given their name to the ancestors of Linnaeus. A variety in Bohe- 
mia bears hooded leaves, a peculiarity which arose it is said from a 
whole convent of monks having been hanged upon them. Lime 
trees were much in fashion in France in the time of Louis Qua- 
torze. Fenelon has embeUished Calypso's Isle with them. The fine 
carvings of Grinling Gibbons, at Chatsworth and elsewhere, are 
wrought in this wood. It is smooth, closely grained, resists the 
attacks of insects, and is preferred for dropwork screens, and figures, 
in cathedrals. The flowers of the Hme are mingled with pot-pourri; 
they are esteemed anti- spasmodic. The allied foreign genera are 
dipterocarpedB, jrielding Sumatran camphor, and '«a/' the most valu- 
able timber of India : camelliacea, yielding" tea, and the beautiful 
flower, camellia : and aurantiacece, afibrding the orange, lemon, 
citron, Hme, and shaddock. 
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ORDER. HYPERICACE^. 



CLASS. OBDEB. 



XVIII. I. Hypericum androssemiim. tutsan, in one of the forest 
lanes near Thurcaston, precise locality uncertain, MK, 

— — H. perforatum, perforated St. John's wort, common. 

— — H. dubium. imperforate St. John's wort, hanks 

of the hrook hetvoeen Beacon and Whittle hills: 
Beacon hill woods. FTM. 
b. maculatum. near Twycross. AB. 

— — H. quadrangulum. square-stalked St. John's wort. 

common. 

— — H. humifusum. trailing St. John's wort, not un-- 

common: Newbold Verdon, JK. Swithland: Grohy, 
MK. Cadeby. NPS. Southwood: Packing ton, by the 
lane to Willesley. WHC. 

— — H. pulchrum. small upright St. John's wort, heaths. 

— — H. hirsutum. hairy St. John's wort, common, 

— — H. calycinum. plantations at BirstaU, originally intro' 

duced, MK, 



HypericacetB ; from huper, above^ and icon, an image ; meaning 
of the name unknown.* Perhaps from the symbol of the Trinity 
above the seed vessel. 



- the warrior's herb, hypericon, 



To warriors as in use, in form decreed, 

For through the leaves transparent wonnds are shown. 

And rudely touched, the golden flower does bleed." — Gondibebt. 

Tutsan, toute-saine, or heal-all, because the leaves of H. andro' 
sternum and others were appHed to fresh wounds^ is f6und in all 

* We knew a lady who on looking into a buttercup said, it " always reminded 
her of heaven," and thus was to her a true ' huper icon," image or remembrancer of 
tbings above. 
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parts of the world. AndrostBmum, 'man's blood/ is so called from 
the claret colour of its expressed juices, which stain linen black. 
Our native species have chiefly yellow blossoms, but there are red 
and also white varieties. Don enumerates 172. H, perforatum, 
the *fug<B demonium* of old Herbals, is still esteemed in Wales and 
Scotland a defence agsdnst witchcraft : it is the true St. John's 
wort; a love-charm on the continent, gathered at dead of night, 
and destined to foretel at daybreak, by its surviving or having 
withered, the good or ill fortune of the ensuing year. It is also a 
protection against lightning, not more inefficient than the ' skinned 
ass's bead ' of the famous Etruscan charm for the same purpose. 
"The festival of St. John was kept in London by bringing green 
boughs to adorn the houses from * Bishop's Wood,' on Midsummer 
eve. — Lewis's Life op Pecock. The writer has twice suffered 
vertigo from the powerful odour of Hypericum in the lanes near 
Kenilworth, Warwickshire. Gamboge and the mangosteen are 
foreign products of allied genera. 



ORDER. ACERACE^. 

LINNJEAN 
CLASS. OBDEB. 

VIII. I. Acer campestre. common maple, common. 
— — A. pseudoplatanus. sycamore, common. 



Aceraeea; acer, Latin, hard or sharp, from ac, Celtic, a point, 
because the extremely light and hard wood was formerly used for 
pikes and lances. Acer campestre furnishes wood for gun stocks 
and musical instruments ; the knotty parts are used for inlajring. 
A, pseudoplatanus, is so called from its resemblance to the oriental 
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plane tree; it will also bear the sea air, and its sap yields a large 
proportion of sugar. Maple wood is very durable. The unbe- 
lieving Lady Anne Grimstone was wont to say, " if the Bible were 
true, seven ash trees would grow out of her tomb," and there are 
now to be seen seven maples so growing in Tewin churchyard. — 
Hbrt's Flora. The maple tree is also connected with one of 
the most frightful superstitions, cherished not long since in North 
Wales, Herefordshire, and remote parts of the kingdom, that of 
* sin-eating ' at funerals. A person receiving a small coin, partak- 
ing of refreshment, and drinking a draught of beer or milk from 
a bowl of maple wood, kept for the purpose, called a ' mazar-bowl,' 
walked away from the company, and was supposed to bear with 
him the sins of the deceased. — Kennett*s Parochial Anti- 
quities. The allied foreign genera contain the horse chesnut, the 
Sooari nut, mahogany trees, and the ampelidea, climbing shrubs, 
including the vine and Levant currant, or corinth of the shops. 



The loppM tree in time may grow again, 
Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower ; 
The sorriest wight may find release of pain, 
The driest soil snck in some moistening shower. 
Times go by turns, and chances change by course, 
From foul to fisdr, from better hap to vrorse. 
Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring; 
No endless night, nor yet eternal day ; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing ; 
The roughest storm a calm may soon allay: 
Thus with succeeding turns God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 

BoBEBT Southwell. 
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ORDER. GERANIACE^. 



LINNJBAN 

CLASS. O&OBB. 



XVI. I. Erodium moscliatum. musky stork's-bill. rare: Mote* 
Uy, SK, dungheap near Twycrots, AB, * Vale of 
Belvoir, but rare, 

— — E. cicutarium. hemlock storkVbill. common, 

XVI. II. Geranium phseum. dusky crane's-bill, rare: ruin$ 
Kirby Muxloe, MK, 

— — G. sylvaticum. wood crane's-bilL plantations at West 

Cotes. CT, 

— — G. pratense. meadow crane's-bill, common, 

— — G. pusillum. small-flowered crane's-bill, common, 

— — G. molle. common dove's-foot crane's-bill, common, 

— — G. dissectum. jagged-leaved crane's-bill, common, 

— — G. lucidum. shining crane's-bill, walls, Ulverscroft : 

Buddon: Humberstone, MK, Tur-Langton, SK, 
Long Clawson, TB. 

— — G. robertianum. herb robert. common: white variety 

near Cadeby. Dr, E, 

— — G. striatum, (a doubtful native.) Leicester Abbey, and 

hedges between Frisby on the Wreake and Kirby Bel- 
lars. MK. 



Geraniacea, from geranos, a crane, the seed-vessels resembling 
the beak of that bird. Geraniums possess astringent and aromatic 
properties and smell, and a slightly acid flavour. G, robertianum 
is still used medicinally in North Wales. G, maculatum is called 
' alum root ' from its astringency. The tubers of Cr. parvifiorwn^ 
Van Diemen's Land« are eaten by the natives under the name of 
' native carrot.' (Backhouse.) One pelargonium at the Cape 
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has large tuberous roots that are commonly eaten; another fleshy 
stemmed variety^ monaonia tpinosa,* bums like a candle, with a most 
agreeable odour. The sands on the coast of Africa near Ichaboe 
are so filled with the lumps of gum-resin, into which this plant 
melts on decaying, that it has become an article of import. It is 
now removed to the cactus order. Pelargonium odoratissimum yields 
an essential oil as fragrant as the attar of roses. Cultivation has 
inroduced an infinite variety of the velvet-petals of this tribe. 



" Maia la nature se jone da pinoeaa des hommes ; lorsqa' on croit qa'elle a 
stteint sa pica grande heaaU, elle soorit et s'embellit encore."— €batbaubbiand. 



ORDER OXALIDACE^. 



LIKKJBAK 
CLASS. OKDBB. 



x« ' IV. Ozalis acetosella. wood sorrel, tooods : a variety with 
lUac flowers near Grobff, JM. 



Oxalidace(B, from oxys, acid. 

So lately as April, 1849, an attempt has been made to substitute 
the roots of oxalis for potatoes. The tubers of 0. crenata yield as 
large a proportion of flour, and cannot be distinguished from them, 
in bread. They have long been staple food in South America 
where this plant is native. Baron de Suarc^ cultivates it largely 
in Southern France. All the tribe furnish ' oxalic ' acid, which, 
mixed with cream of tartar, is sold under the name of salt of 
lemons, to flavour sauces and remove ironmoulds. Of the foreign 
species some are as impatient of touch as the mimosa, and one in 
Colmnbia, with a culinary root resembling parsnep, abounds in 
saloop. The allied genera produce gum guaiacum, rue, and quassia. 

* Geranium spinosa of Linn. 
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ORDER. CELASTRACEiE. 

LIMNJSAK 

CLASS. ORDER. 

V. I. Euonymus europaeus. spindle tree. Breedon, Cloud 
wood: Braunstone, AB, lane near Ratby, NPS, 
Belton. Dr. P. 



Cekutracem, from ceUu, the latter season^ the fruit remaining 
on the tree all winter. 

E. europceus, no longer in request for the distaff spindle, is em- 
ployed for skewers, and its tough splinters by watchmakers. M. 
Planchon has remarked that the ariUm is a peculiar expansion of 
the exostome, and not derived from the placenta. The first flowers 
are pentandrous, the others tetrandrous. Its seeds are poisonous 
to cattle, especially to sheep. Linnaeus asserted that its wood affords 
the best charcoal for drawing. Curtisiafaginea, the spindle tree of 
the Cape, is used for assagais by the Hottentots.. Celastrus edulis, 
the Arabian Chit, is a supposed antidote to the plague where it 
grows. Its seeds produce great watchfulness ; the undeveloped 
leaf-buds, slightly stimulant, are so much in request by the Arabs 
as to be exported from Yemen in far larger quantities than cofiee. 
The yellow bark of Euonymus tingensis employed by the Nipaulese 
to paint the sacred sign 'Tika' on the forehead. E, Americanus, 
from its profusion of blazing scarlet berries is called " the burning 
bush." 



t 
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ORDER. RHAMNACEJE. 



CLASS. ORDER. 

Y. I. Rhamnus catharticus. buckthorn, woodi and hedges, 
common : not seen nearer to AsKby-de-la-Zouch than 
Thringttone. WHC. 
— — R. frangula. alder buckthorn. Pocket gate : near Glen- 
field : Grohy wood : Seal wood, AB, * Knipton and 
Stathem. 



RhamnacetBf from ram, Celtic, a tuft of branches : Latin, ramus, a 
root : in French, reim ; the arms of the city of Rheims are two 
branches intertwined. Sap green is made of the ripe berries of R, 
catharticus, mixed with lime and gum arabic. 'Graines d' Avignon,* 
are the unripe berries of R. saxatilis, infectorius and amygdaloides. 
They are employed to stain morocco leather yellow. 

JR. catharticus and frangula, are used in veterinary practice. 
Bees are exceedingly fond of the flowers. The Christ's thorn of 
Palestine, the jujube well known by the French preparation of its 
juice in lozenges, and the Barbary lotus, which gave to the inha- 
bitants of Northern Africa the name of Lotophagi, and intoxicated 
the companions of Ulysses, are of this order. 

The Barbary lotus, zizyphus lotus, with plum-like berries, used 
for food, and to make a fermented drink, the Egyptian lotus, 
nymphea lotus, with edible seeds, trefoil or lotus, used only as 
food for cattle, were each known to the ancients by the name of 
lotus. The tropical products of this order are almost innumerable, 
— tereb'mth, or Scio turpentine, mastic, rhus, or sumach, yielding 
the Japan varnish ; olibanum, balm of Gilead, balsam of Mecca, 
various resins ; the Cashew nut, the marking-nut, and the Mango, 
are a few of them. (Hooker.) 
D 2 
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ORDER. LEGUMINIFER^. 



LINNJBAN 

CLASS. OBDEB. 



XVII. III. Spartium scoparium. common broom, common, 

— — Ulex europseus. gorse. common. 

— — U. nanus, dwarf furze, heaths, Charmoood forest, AB, 

plentiful about Moira, beyond Smisby, WHC, 

— — Genista tinctoria. dyer's green-weed, heaths, in many 

places abundant: field near Ansty, FTM, Market 
Bosworth, several localities. NPS, Farm tovon, Cole^ 
orton. WHC. 

— — G. anglica. petty-whin, heaths: meadows between Bardon 

and Copt Oalc. JH. near the top of Bardon in an open 
space among the woods abundant. FTM. Twycross: 
Ulverscroft ruins. AB. Loughborough outwoods. Dr. 
P. * Goadby sparingly. 

— — Ononis arvensis. rest-harrow, common: variety with 

white flowers not uncommon. 

— — 0. spinosa. not rare: Glei^eld: Congerstone, AB. 

Holwell Mouth. TB. Hathem. WFP. 

— — Anthyllis vulneraria. kidney vetch, rare : near Grace^ 

dieu. AB. Hathem. Dr, P. *Knipton and Muston. 

— — Medicago sativa. purple medick or Lucerne, rare: 

near Lutterworth : Barrow lime pits, AB. hedge near 
Beaumont Leys. FTM. probably once cultivated, 

— — M. lupulina. black medick, common. 

— — M. maculata. spotted medick. in a field against the 

rocks at Thringstone. CB. common in the north-west 
of the county. Dr. P, Loughborough outwoods, CL. 

— — Melilotus officinalis, melilot. common. 
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LINNJBAir 
CLASS. O&DBB. 

xvii. III. Trifolinm repenft. dutch clover. coMaum. 

— — T. snbterraoeum. sabterraneous trefoil. Gracedieu. 

AB. Croft. Dr. E. QtiomdoH. Dr. P. 

— — T. pratenae. purple clover, eonumam. 

— — T. medium. lig-zag trefoiL eowtwum, 

— — T. arvense. hare's foot trefoil, near Groby pool : Tkmr^ 

easton: Enderby : Cr^ft: Cadeby: frequent *Botie$'' 
ford: Tkringstone: Graeedieu : Hermitage bridge, near 
Loughborough, 

— — T. striatum, soft knotted trefoil. Swithland: Lower 

Blackbrooh : St. Marg't field$, Leicester : near Agle* 
9tone. AB. Croft. NPS. *Botterford. 

— — T. glomeratum. smooth round-headed trefoil, fields 

near Loughborough. Dr. P, 

— — T. fragiferum. strawberry-headed trefoil. Ansty lane : 

Wigston road: Aylestone : Groby : Thurcaaion : Twy^ 
cross: Market Bosworth: plenttful between Melton 
and Waltham on the Wolds : ^pastures in the Vale of 
Belvoir. 

— — T. procumbens. hop trefoil. Thurcaston: Gtoby: Ayle- 

stone : cowtmon : * Vale of Belvoir. 

— — T. filiforme. lesser yellow trefoil, common. 

b. minus. Aylestone and Wigston roads : abundant 
in the cemetery, MK. Raw dikes, Dr, P. 

c. microphylliun. near Twycross, AB. 

— — Lotus comiculatus. bird's-foot trefoil, common, 

b. tenuis, slender bird's-foot trefoil, between 
Evington and Leicester. MK, Congerstone: Twy- 
cross: Thringstone, AB, 

— — L. major, great bird's-foot trefoil, common : (a single^ 

flowered variety not uncommon.J 

— — Astragalus glycyphyllus. milk vetch, rare : Narborough 

^ tollgate: Leicester, JM, Braunstone, AB, roadside 
at the Worthington end of Breedon Cloud lime works. 
WHC. Red Hill, CL. Swannington. Dr, E, •Piper^s 
hole sparingly. 

— — A. hypoglottis. very rare : Chamwood forest. Dr, P. 

Loughborough outwoods, CL, Braunstone. Dr, E, 
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LINNAAN 
CLASS. ORDBB. 

XVII. III. Ornitbopus perpusillus. common bird's-foot. comnum 
on the forest ; Beacon and Buck hills : Groby, 8fc, 

— — 0^obrycbi8 sativa. saintfoin. *meadow at Muston caUed 

saintfoin : near Croxton. Dr. P. Red Hill, CL, 

— — V. cracca. tufted vetcb. common. 

— — V, sativa. common vetcb. common, 

b. angustifolia. narrow-leaved crimson vetcb, 
common, 

c. bobartii. Ansty lane, doubtful, CT, 

— — V. sepium. busb vetcb. common, 

— — V. birsuta. bairy tare, common, 

— — V. tetrasperma. smootb tare, common, 

— — Latbyrus nissolia. grass vetcb. rare: canal, Eastwell: 

Bank near Redmile, TB, plentiful in a Uttle meadow 
at Muston in the way to Bottesford, 
. — — L. pratensis. meadow vetcbUng. common, 
•— — L. palustris. blue marsb vetcbling. Leicestershire, WBG, 

— — L. sylvestris. narrow-leaved everlasting pea. rare: 

between Market Bosworth and Sutton, NPS, lane 
from the Abbey lane, leading to Thurcaston, Dr, P, 

— — Orobus tuberosus. tuberous orobus. common. 

b. tenuifolius. not uncommon. 



Leguminifera, from legumen, a pod, and /(?ro, to bear. 

Tbe useful products of tbis order are almost innumerable, yet 
80 large a proportion of tbe plants included in it are poisonous, 
tbat our domestic species are exceptions, and not tbe rule. Tbe 
valuable gums Arabic, Senegal, tragacantb, kino,* employed botb 

♦ A very brittle crimson resin, excessively astringent,— which, in water, swells, 
and resembles a lump of onrrant jelly, containing pectio acid. Obtained in the 
East Indies from Buteafrondota and known as gum-lac. On the coast of Africa 
it is called Pan du san^TV, and is yielded by Ptero-carpus eriiMceus, both these 
trees being of the natural order Legumin\/er<e. 

New South Wales kino, equally styptic in its properties, is produced by Euca- 
lyptus resini/era, of the natural order Myrtacea. (Don.) Kino is employed for 
chronic diarrhoea and cholera. 
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joaedicinally and in tanning, with the blue dye indigo, are contribu- 
tions of the legumintferiB, One of the most curious legumes is the 
underground kidney bean, or earth nut, aracMs hypogea, the pods 
of which descend into the earth to ripen. The negroes of Africa, 
and Indians of Peru, cultivate it extensively. 

Spartium scoparium is used to perfume Windsor soap ; a decoc- 
tion of its twigs has been a popular remedy for dropsy. The 
shrubby stem is in request as a veneer for small cabinet ware. 

S. $coparium and ulex europaus* are two rare instances of papil- 
lionaceous flowers becoming double. Gorse is unknown in Sweden 
and Russia, and extends no farther south than Provence. Linnaeus 
lamented he could scarcely keep it aUve in a greenhouse, and it is 
remarkable that horse chesnuts are grown under glass in Russia. 
The genistas are fixers of sand, and dye weeds, staining yellow. 
They are the badge of the Plantagenets. Ononu arvetuis, like 
piprus communis, if removed into a garden loses its thorns, hence 
they have been said to be only undeveloped branches. Antkglli$ 
owes its name to its downy flowers; it was formerly applied to 
. fresh wounds. The root of medicago lupulina is made into tooth 
powder. M, officinalis gives its powerfully sweet scent to newly- 
mown hay, and abounds in the principle {coumarin), which scents 
the Tonquin bean Cdipterix odorata). The Germans call it "«c6e» 
gezeiten kraut'' and say, it loses and regains its sweetness many 
times a day. Laid amongst garments it is said to preserve from 
moths. M. caruka, a Swiss medick, crumbled amongst the curd 
gives its odour to Gruy^e cheese. Trifolium loves a chalky soil, 
and newly-cleared land becomes covered with it if only strewed 
with quicklime. T, repens is the ''shamrock," a defence against 
feiries,— 

" The holy trefoil's charm." 

Pliny says, '' its leaves tremble and stand upright against the com- 
ing of a tempest." T. praiense is cultivated for the table in China. 
(FoRTT7NE.) Humboldt found T. arvense f growing green in total 



* Ulex europiBus. Can this he Milton's 

" Bosh with frizzled hair, impUcit." 

4 With poa annua and compre88a,plantago lanceoUUa and wall flower. 
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darkness in the subterranean galleries of the mines at Freybarg'. 
Cattle eat the green plant of indigo, though when manufactured it 
is a formidable poison ; it is said cattle are not fond of the loH. 
L, comiculatua becomes blue in drying. Astragalus giycyphyUuM 
yields not only Uquorice but a sweet substance resembling manna. 
A. verus yields tragacanth. The roots of onybrychis or hedysarum 
have been found upwards of twenty feet long. Hedysarwn gyrans, 
whose leaves are often curiously agitated without any apparent 
cause, is not unfrequent in hot-houses. The vetches yield a large 
quantity of food for cattle. In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, when their seeds were mixed with the rye and buckwheat 
bread of the continent, the most fatal consequences ensued. The 
striped Barbary vetch is a deadly poison. The smooth tare, or 
'lentil,' of which Esau's pottage was made, is extensively used in 
the East, and during Lent, in Catholic countries, dressed as hari- 
cots. The sweet pea and everlasting pea of gardens are varieties 
of lathyrus. Orobus tuberosus has roots resembling liquorice, of 
which a fermented liquor is made in Ross-shire. In Holland they 
are eaten roasted like chesnuts. The highlanders eat them by 
the name of CormeUle, a very small quantity being said to allay 
and prevent hunger. Phaseolus coccineus, the common scarlet- 
runner, has poisonous roots, which unhappily caused the death 
of some children not many years ago at Chelsea. Leather 
bags of kidney beans were found in the corners of window seats 
at Herculaneum. Probably they were used as counters, but rusti- 
cating Romans were not above ' beans and bacon.' 

" O quando/a6a Pythagoraa cognata, simolqae 
Uncta satis pingoi i>onentnr oluscnla lardo 7 
O noctes ccenseqae deiim !" 

Hob. SATiiiA.BnM, Lib. ii. 6. 

t 
The broad bean is called vicia faba. 

The seeds of West Indian ' wild liquorice,' abrus precaiorius^ 

scarlet tipped with black, are well known in rosaries, necklaces, 

and other ornaments. The dense thickets which it forms in the 

isles of the Bomean archipelago are infested with a black and red 

insect greatly resembling its seeds. The sensitive plant has a root 
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of intolerably odious smell. In walking near Singapore the ground 
is so covered with mimosa pudica, that a quivering track is left by 
the shrinking of a thousand leaflets. The gigantic locust trees of 
Brazil, that fifteen Indians could scarcely girdle, are also in this 
order; the tamarind with flowers white one day Imd yellow 
the second, and also the robinia pseud-acaday introduced by Mr. 
Cobbett, and almost extinct again already. The largest specimen, 
near Edinburgh, measured some years ago nine feet in circum- 
ference. Semi-fossil pods of genista anglica are found in Cornwall 
and the Hebrides. The greatest ^lumber of genistas is found in 
Spain, of trifolium6 in Italy, of vicias in Greece, and of astragali 
in Asia Minor. The acacias of New Holland bear leaf stalks, in- 
stead of leaves, large and flattened, but edgewise to the zenith. 
Their flowers resemble powdered yellow balls. The pods of the 
nitta-tree, a species of mimosa, contain a fine meal surrounding a 
few black seeds. "The meal itself is of a bright yellow colour, 
resembUng the flower of sulphur, and has a sweet mucilaginous 
taste; when eaten by itself it is clammy, but when mixed with 
milk or water, it constitutes a very pleasant and nourishing article 
of diet." — Park's Travels. 



"Knowledge is not a conch wherenpon to rest a searching and restless 
spirit ; nor a terrace for a wandering and variable mind to walk up and down 
in ; nor a tower of state for a proud mind to raise itself upon ; nor a com- 
manding fort for strife and contention ; nor yet a shop for profit and sale ; but 
a rich store for the glory of the Creator and the relief of man's estate."— Bacon. 
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ORDER. ROSACEA. 



LINNAAN 
CLASS. ORDER. 



XII. I. Prunus spinosa. blackthorn or sloe, common, 

b. insititia. wild bullace tree, common, 

c, domestica. wild plum tree, near Farm toion, 
CoUorton. WHC, 

■ — — P. cerasus. wild cherry, new Tioycrosa : AB, Canal 
road to Congerstone, near Market Bosworih, Dr. E, 
Gumley wood. SK, Grohy. MK, * Belvoir plojita- 
tions, 
b. avium, near Meaaham, AB, plantation$ at West- 
cotes, CT, 
XII. II. Spiraea ulmaria. meadow sweet, common, 

— — S. fiUpendula. common dropwort. battle field ''near 

Market Bomorth: *TValtham on the Wolds, AB. 
1849* Knipton, &c. near Kegworth Railway Station, 
FTM, Croft, CT, Thurcaston, CL, 
XII. III. Geum urbanum. common avens. common, 

— — G. rivale. brook avens. near Market Bosworth, NPS. 

rVittesley, SK. Swannington, PCF, Overseal. JM. 

XI. II. Agrimonia eupatoria. agrimony, common, 

XII, III. Potentilla anserina. silver weed, commm, 

— — P. argentea. hoary cinquefoil. rocks near Grohy pool : 

Swithland, 8fc, common, 

— — P. reptans. creeping cinquefoil. Common, 

— — P. tormentilla. common, 

— — P. fragariastrum. strawberry-leaved cinquefoil. common, 

— — P. comarum. purple marsh cinquefoil. rare: Moira 

reservoir, WHC, bogs about Buddon and Market 
Harborough. Dr, P, Stocking wood, one of Dr, P*9 
localities, is now destroyed. 
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RUBUS. LINN. NAT. ORD. ROSACEA. 

The divisions adopted in the description of the numerous species 
of Rubus indigenous to Leicestershire, are those of Mr. Lees, a 
gentleman who has for many years devoted great attention to the 
study of this most difficult genus, and drawn up an arrangement 
of them in Steele's Hand Book of Field Botany. It is not pre- 
tended that all the forms in the following list are arranged in their 
correct places, for the accurate knowledge of many of the supposed 
different species is still confessedly imperfect; but as Mr. Lees's 
system appears to be the most simple in its arrangement, though 
perhaps deficient in some points, it has been followed in the 
present list. Mr. Babington's Synopsis of the British Rubi, with 
the two supplements, published in the Annals of Natural History, 
though under a different arrangement, is most valuable to the 
student of this extensive genus, and has been much used in draw* 
ing up the characters of the different species. A fasciculus of those 
here described is placed in the Leicester Museum, and another in 
the Herbarium of the Botanical Society, London, for reference at 
any future time. 



A. Fruticosb, Biennial or Subperennial. 

a. Stem arched, and rooting at the extremity, subperennial. 

SuB-Div. I. Rubi Csesii. Barren stem pruinose with unequal 
prickles, generally with few setae, prostrate unless supported. 



LINNiBAN 
CLASS. OBDBB. 

XII. III. 1. R. caesius. linn, dewberry, stem glaucous, prickles 
slender, leaves mostly 3-na^e, though sometimes 5-nate, 
panicle simple glandular, fruit glaucous, sepals ir^exed, 
B 
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Thickets and ditches, not uncommon ; several varietiet, 
with more or less prickly stems, are found in diferemi 
localities. This is one of the earlier flowering specie*. 
XII. III. 2. R. dumetorum. W.andN. (nemorosus, "Hayne") 
stem angular setose, prickles numerom unequal, leaves 
S-nate coriaceous downy beneath, central leaflet cor- 
date cuspidate, panicle branched leafy more or less 
setose, calyx involute in fruit, T%ickets and hedges : 
one of the most common species in the county : numerous 
varieties as a, glabratus, jS. pihsus, y, btfrons, d.ferox, 
are found in various localities, 

— — 3. R. Colemanni. (Blox. MSS.) stem smooth angular 

with very numerous straight unequal slightly-declining 
scattered prickles arising from a dilated base, acicuH 
and set(B few, leaves S-nate and S-nate, green with 
scattered hairs above, paler and densely pubescent 
beneath, central leaflet orbicular cordate abruptly 
cuspidate, lower pair nearly sessile overlapping, panicle 
long narrow and leqfy branched at the base setose with 
very numerous straight declining and strong prickles, 
calyx reflexed. It differs from R, dumetorum in the 
almost total absence of settB from the barren stem, the 
form of the terminal leaflet and direction of the calyx. 
Discovered by the Rev, W, H, Coleman in a hedge at 
Packington, near Ashby 'de-la- Zouch, It appearx 
somewhat intermediate between R, infestus W, 8f N. 
and R, Grabowskii W, 

— — 4. R. corylifolius. E. B. (sublustris. Lees,) stem nearly 

round smooth, prickles small distant straight, leaves 
S-nate, occasionally though rarely *J-nate, smooth 
and green above, hoary with soft pubescence beneath, 
central leaflet coryliform, lowest pair sessile over- 
lapping, calyx reflexed. One of the earlier flowering 
Rubi, Hedges and thickets, common, Mr, Leighton 
has, in the Phytohgist, described several varieties of 
this species, some of which have been observed in this 
county. 
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SuB-Div. II. Rubi Glandolosi. Barren ftem arching or procum- 
bent, more or less hairy with acicnli and setse. 



CIsAaB. O&URK. 

XII. III. 6. R. Schlcicheri (Weihc ?) 9tem angular tpannglf tetose, 
pricklea slender unequal, central leaflet cordate-acu- 
minate coarsely eerrate, lowett pair eeeeile, panicle with 
distant leqfy branches. Hedges and thickets: near 
Twgcross, E, Lees, This mag eventuaUg prove a form 
of R. dumetorum W. if N, in an earlg stage of 
growth, 

— — 6. R. dentatus. (R. glandulosus, d. dentatos. Bab. 

Syn. Sap. No. 1.) barren stem angular with small 
prickles, hairs and seteB abundant, leaves almost in- 
variably 3-nate, of an ashy green, terminal leaflet 
cordate at the base, panicle corymbose, generally 
arching. This is nearly aUied to, if indeed a distinct 
species from, R. BeUardi, W, ^ N, Plentiful in a small 
plantation of firs on the Appleby road near Twy- 
cross, also in hedges in the adjoining fields: found 
also in the neighbouring county near Atherstone, 
Warwickshire. 

— — 7. R. rotundifolius. (R. glandnlosns, c rotundifolius. 

Bab. Syn. Sup. No. 2.) stem angular with nu- 
merous smaU prickles, hairs and seta abundant, 
leaves 3-nate and 5-nate thin opake with scattered 
hairs above pilose beneath, central leaflet nearly 
round, branches of the panicle few and short. Near 
TSpycross, in the same plantation as the former, but very 
sparingly: apparently very distinct in its growing state 
from R. dentatus. 
Specimens of a Rubus from the same locality were 
referred by Mr. Babington to R, rosaceus, JVeihe, and 
by Dr. Bell Salter to R, Lefeunii, Weihe, 
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CLASS. OBDER. 

XII. III. 8. R. hirtus. (W. and N.) stem procumbent very hairy, 
setce and prickles numerous and unequal, leaves hairy, 
central leaflet narrowly ovate cuspidate, panicle long 
branched leafy with numerous seta glands and hairs. 
Woods, not common: Bryan's coppice, near Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch. WHC. near Beaumanor : in the walks 
under Belvoir Castle. 

— — 9. R. fu8CU8. (W.andN. ?) stem angular hairy with 

few set(B, prickles small weak declining, central leaflet 
subcordate cuspidate, panicle narrow corymbose densely 
hairy and setose with slender prickles interspersed, 
calyx often inflexed in fruit. Woods and hedges: 
near the Gopsal lodge, Twycross : Breech hill, near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch f The plant from Breech hill ifi 
considered by Mr, Lees as a form of R,macrophyUus, 
and named by him R. m. var, acuminatus, I consider, 
however, its nearest txffinity to be to R,fuscus W, 8f N, 

— — 10. R. Babingtonii. (Bell Salt.) stem sulfate with short 
^ thick-based prickles and numerous adquli and seta, 

leaves Senate sometimes S-nate green on both sides hairy 
very large, central leaflet cuspidate crenate-dentate, 
panicle large compound racemose with numerous hairs 
a^culi and setts. In woods and hedges : wood adjoining 
Charley hall in Chamwood fifrest, 
p, Bloxamii. T%is variety toith corymbose branches is 
found in Orton wood near Twycross : it is abundant in 
the adjoining county, near Atherstone and HartshiU, 
Warwickshire, 

— — 11. R. fusco-ater. C^.^iXi^l^,]) stem dark fuscous an" 

gular arching or decumbent sparingly hairy with dense 
equal seta and numerous straight unequal prickles, leaves 
b-nate opake with soft pubescence underneath, central 
leaflet cordate obovate cuspidate, panicle short narrow 
and le(tfy, branches ascending, prickles longest about 
the centre of the panicle. In hedges ; Leicester road, 
Ashby^de-la-Zouch : Gallows lane near Measham: 
Swepstone, 
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LINNJIAy 

CI,ASS. OSDEB. 



XII. III. 12. R. Guntheri. (W. and N. ; Bab. Syn. Sup. No. 1.) 
$tem pro8trat€ angular, with scattered hairs numerous 
short seta and unequal weak prickles, leaves smooth 
above pilose beneath, central leaflet obovate acuminate, 
panicle narrow flexuous subracemose hairy and glandular 
with few weak prickles, A very distinct and well marked 
species. In shady woods: South wood and Willesley 
wood, near Ashby, WHC, Seal wood : also in Buddon 
wood, near the large stone pit, 

— — 13. R. scaber. (W. and N. ; Bab. Syn. Sup. No. 2.) 

stem sub-'angular rough with strong short deflexed 
prickles, aciculi seta and hairs few, leaves 3-na/e or 
6-nate thin opake and dark green with scattered hairs 
above, much paler but green with more numerous hairs 
beneath, central leaflet obovate cuspidate with a cordate 
base, flowering shoot hairy and setose with numerous 
small prickles, branches of the panicle divaricate fre» 
quently very large and spreading. Rare: Buddon wood: 
found also in HartshiU and Bentley woods, near Ather* 
stone, Warwickshire. 

— — 14. R. rudis. (W. and N.) stem dark fuscous hispid with 

the short seta, leaves S-nate green above and grey or 
green beneath, {the latter generally in woods,) plaited 
coarsely serrate, central leaflet obovate lanceolate, (in 
the variety b, attenuatus of Bab, Syn, the leaves are 
greatly acuminate,) panicle sometimes extremely large 
{in woods 3 to 4 feet in length) spreading out below much 
branched leafy usually very setose. A well marked spe- 
cies. In hedges and woods: common in various parts of 
the county : near Twycross : Ashhy 'de-la- Zouch, The 
• variety d. attenuatus in Gopsal wood : a variety with 
very small leaves {micropkyllus, Blox, MSS,J is found 
by the road from Swepstone to Heather, near the 
form/er place. 

— — 15. R. Koehleri. (W. and N.) stem with very numerous un- 

equal straight prickles and seta passing into aciculi, leaves 
S-nate opake closely hairy coriaceous green beneath. 
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CLASS. OKDXB. 

central leaflet obovate acuminate, panicle hng with ehort 
distant corymbose branches. In hedges not uncommon : 
near Ashby-de-la-Zouch. WHC. near Staunion 
Harold: Heather: 'Doy cross, 
XII. III. R. pallidus. (W. and N. ?) a supposed variety of this spe^ 
cies is found in woods presenting generally the same 
characters as those of R, KakUri, but much weaker in its 
armature and often with 3-nate leaves on the barren 
stem. Found at Bardon hiU: also in plantations about 
Twycross : probably not uncommon in woods, 

— — 16. R. Radula. (W. and N.) stem generally green setose, 

prickles large not numerous decurved unequal, leaves 
dark green above pale and white beneath, {except in 
woods where owing to the shade they are also green,) 
central leaflet ovate acuminate, lower pair stalked, 
panicle slightly branched, the branches usuaUy short and 
ascending, sparingly setose, petals generally tinged with 
pink. In hedges and woods not uncommon: Twycross, %•€• 

— — 17. R. Hystrix. (W. and N.) (Radula /3. hystrix. Bab. 

Sjm.) stem setose with central leaflet much attenuated,, 
This is well distinguished from R, Radula by its leaves 
never being hoary beneath, its divaricated and more 
setose panicle, and its erect calyx embracing the fruit, 
A very distinct and not uncommon species. Near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch : Twycross: Little Orton: Seal 
wood, 8fc, 



SuB-Div. III. Rubi Villosi. Stem angular arching with occasional 

setee. 

LINN JEAN 

CLASS. OEDBR. 

XII. III. 1 8. R. calvatus. (Lees, MSS.) stem arching angular sulcate 
nearly devoid of hairs of a shining red when exposed 
to the sun, prickles numerous strong declining not con' 
fined to the angles, leaves large S-nate green on both 
sides almost devoid of hairs, the prominent ribs otdy being 
inconspicuously ciliated, leaflets aU stalked, the central 
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one ovate or cordate ovate sharjdy and deeply apiculate 
dentate acuminate, panicle long fleruoue with numeroue 
axiUary gradually shortening mang'fiorcered hranchee 
Uftfy nearly to the summit, peduncles densely hairy 
closely armed with long pale prickles, calyx tomentose, 
the sepals loosely refiexed in flower and fruit, A large 
and remarkalde species nearly aUied to R. sylvaticus, com- 
mon in several parts of the county : near Twycross, on 
the Appleby road, abundantly: near Ashby^de-la* 
Zouch : between Loughborough and Wymeswold, 

xu. III. 19* R. sylvaticas. (W. and N.) stem angular with soli* 
iary spreading hairs, prickles moderate, numerous de- 
clining, leaves B-nate large soft and flexible green 
on both sides softly pubescent beneath, central leaflet 
cordate-ovate with shallow apiculate dentations and a 
long cusp, flowering branches numerous, leafy, floral 
leaves usually Z-fid or simple, calyx clothed with long 
soft hairs, sepals elongated loosely refiexed in flower and 
fruit. Seal wood, near Overseal, R, villicaulis, (W, 
and Nj is probably only a variety of this. I have 
found what I consider to be this latter species on Bardon 
hUl and near Packington, 

— -^ 20. R. mucronatus. (Blox. MSS.) (R. sylvaticus, 
Leighton Fasc. ?) stem round or very slightly angular, 
densely hairy near the root, less hairy above, prickles 
very few weak straight, leaves 5-nate thin green on 
both sides slightly hairy, central leaflet cordate orbi- 
cular or broadly ovate abruptly cuspidate,panicle narrow 
of few branches mostly 1 and 2-flowered {rarely more 
than 3,) on long peduncles, rachis clothed with a dense 
ashy tomentum with seta and glands intermixed. This 
apparently well-marked species has been referred by 
some to R. sylvaticus (W, and Nj ; but its general 
aspect, peculiarly formed leaves, and simple panicle 
with long pedicels usually 1 and 2-flowered, indicate a 
closer affinity to the R. lingua at W. and N, than to their 
R. sylvaticus. In woods and hedges : Seal wood : near 
Twycross. 
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CLASS. ORDEA. 

XII. III. 21. R. vestitus. (W. and N.) (leucostachys, /3. ves- 
titus. Bab. Syn.) stem angular covered with haira in 
fascicles, prickles strong hairy numerous, sometimes with 
smaller ones or seta, leaves Senate coriaceous with henry 
very prickly petioles, generally white beneath when ex- 
posed to the sun, with considerable pubescence, having 
a dense clothy feel beneath, central leaflet orbicular 
cordate cuspidate, panicle long densely hairy corymbose. 
Woods, thickets and hedges, one of the more common and 
easily recognized species; the petals are frequently of a 
beautiful pink, though generally white, Gopsal 
wood : between Heather and Ravenstone, 8fc, 8fC, 

SuB-Div. IV. Rubi Pilosi. Stem arching, angular, with equal 
prickles, sparingly clothed with spreading hairs. 

LINNJEAN 
CLASS. ORDER. 

XII. ill. 22. R. carpinifolius. (W. and N.) stem angular with 
scattered hairs, prickles dejlexed leaves S-nate rarely 
though sometimes T-nate hairy above pubescent beneath, 
central leaflet obcordate or obtusely wedge shaped with 
a long cusp acutely serrate, panicle narrow its branches 
ascending close at the summit. Hedges and woods : not 
uncommon : abundant near Twy cross : near Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, 8fc, 

— — 23. R. Sprengelii. (W. and N.) Stem, round or angular 
frequently prostrate clothed with long hairs and armed 
with very small hooked prickles, leaves generally 3-nate 
occasionally b-nate green thin smooth above and beneath, 
central leaflet obovate cuspidate sharply serrate, panicle 
slender with divaricate branches, petals small obtuse 
rugose of a delicate pink color. In woods: Bardon 
hill, on the left of the ascent from the Keeper's lodge, 
fi. Borreri. (R. Borreri, Bab. Syn.) differs from the 
above chiefly in being of a stouter form with larger 
prickles and leaves generally b-nate. In woods : South 
wood and Bryan's Coppice, near Jshby-de'la- Zouch, 
WHC. 
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XII. III. 24. R. amplificatus. Lees. (R. macrophyllu8,y. aropliiica- 
tus, Bab. Syn.) stem decumbent very long and trailing, 
with scattered hairs and few deflated prickles^ leaves 
S-nate, leaflets ohovate acuminate, almost smooth above, 
pale green and pubescent beneath, panicle short ascending 
and few flowered above. In hedges, common : near 
T\cycro8s, Ashbg-dC'la-Zouch, 8fc. 

— — 25. R. Schlectendalii. (W. and N. ?) Probably only a 
stouter form of the foregoing. The panicle and leaves are 
extremely large, but in all other respects it resembles 
ampmicatus, and both these may eventually prove 
varying forms of R, macrophyUus (W, and N,J 



SuB-Div. V. Rubi Candicantes. Stem sulcate angular, glaucous, 
hoaiy when young. 



CLASS. OB.DEB. 

xn. III. 26. R. fruticosus. E. B. ; (R. discolor, a, Bab. Syn*) 
stem glaucous with minute pubescence, prickles very 
strong and falcate generally very numerous, leaves 
i-nate smooth above hoary white beneath, coriaceous, 
central leaflet obovate oblong acute, panicle long narrow 
compound hoary with patent almost lecfkss branches. 
In hedges common : it is one of the latest flowering and 
fruiting specie, and the fruit is generally inferior in 
size and flavour to many others, 

^- — 27. R. thyrsoideus, (Wimm.) (R. di8Color,i3. thyrsoideus 
Bab. S)m.) stem stout angular with few hairs, prickles 
strong hooked, leaves S-nate smooth above hoary white 
beneath, central leaflet obovate or oblong cuspidate, 
panicle elongate thyrsoid tomentose, A very distinct 
species from the former, not uncommon in the county : 
near Twycross: in Gallows lane, near Measham: 
Kirkby Mallory : Shackerstone : near Loughborough, 
Plentiful near Moira. WHC, 
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SuB-DiY. VI. RubiNitidi. Stem arched, angalar, sulcate, smooth; 
prickles nearly equal ; sepals reflexed. 

UTSVMkS 
CLASS. ORDER. 

XII. III. 28. R. cordifolius. (W. and N.) stem deeply 9ulcat9 
emooihy prickles straight horizontal or declining, leemet 
B-nate coriaceous smooth above greyish green beneath, 
leaflets aU stalked, central one cordate cuspidate, lower 
pair not overlapping the intermediate pair, panicle 
lying flat rather long, lower branches spreading. 
Woods and hedges : near Twycross : between Sheepy 
Magna and Ratcliffe, South Wood, near Ashby^de'la' 
Zouch. WHC, 
p. rhamnifolius. a smaller fastigiate variety of the ahmte, 
the central leaflet having a very long stalk is found in 
Gallows lane, near Measham ; and near Swepstone and 
Snarestone, 

— — 29. R. nitidus. Bab. Syn. ; (lindleianus. Lees ?) stem 

angular shining smooth, prickles declining dilated at 
the base, leaves 5-nate generally plaited at the edge, 
lower pair stalked not overlapping, central leaflet obovate 
acuminate, panicle very prickly compound leqfy with 
numwous branches generally spreading at right angles 
to the stem. Hedges and thickets not uncommon, easily 
recognized by the form of the panicle and the plaited 
leaves which bear a resemblance in this respect to R, 
rudis, ( W, and Nj A form considered by Mr, Babington 
• as a variety of the above is found in OaUows lane 

near Measham, and also about Moira, the panicle of 
which is very large and pyramidal, the leaves ovate 
cordate scarcely plaited at the edge, and the general 
aspect of the plant different, 

— — 30. R. Grabowskii. (Weihe?) (Bab. Syn. Sup. No. 1.) 

stem arching angular glabrous, prickles moderately 
numerous, strongly deflexed, leaves Senate glabrous 
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dark green above ashy beneath, central Uaflet broader 
than long cordate abruptly cu9pidate,panicle long narrow 
and compound nearly glabroui, prtckles very numeroui 
declining, the lateral leavee of the panicle generally 
lobed on the lower $ide, A very peculiar $pecie$, hitherto 
only found in one locality near Cadeby» 



b. Erect or sub-erect, not rooting at the extremity, biennial ? 

SuB-Div. VII. Rubi Sub-erecti. Sub-erect with 6-nate or 7-nate 

leaves. 

LIMMJCAK 
ClsABB. ORDS&. 

XII. III. 31. R. affinis. (W. and N.) stem mostly sub-erect some- 
times elongated and arching, prickles generally strong 
numerous d^fleaed, leaves 5-nate, very rarely 7^nate, 
green above with pubescence beneath, central leaflet 
obovate with a long cusp, panicle broad compound with 
strong hooked prickles. Woods arid hedges: near Staun- 
ton Harold : Newbold Verdon : com$non in Chamwood 
forest. 
A weak'er form of this species var. tenuis, Blox. MSS, 
is found between Staunton Harold and Breedon : the 
prickles are less numerous, slender, nearly straight and 
declining. 

— — 32. R. plicatus. (W. and N.) stem sub^erect angular, 
prickles defiexed or curved strong, leaves generally Senate 
rarely 7'naie, central leaflet cordate cuspidate plicate, 
panicle almost simple racemose, fruit red, A species 
flowering in almost every month from June to October: 
not uncommon: near Tufycross, on the Appleby road: 
Seal wood: Chamwood Forest: near Boothorpe : South 
wood, near Askby-de-la-Zouch. WHC. 
p. carinatus. a variety cf the above, resembling a speci- 
men so named received from Dr, BeU Salter, is found 
in Long lane, bettoeen Ibstock and Bardon, in the hedge 
near where the Baikooy crosses. 
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XII. III. 33. R. suberectus (Anders. ?) stem tuherect angular, 
prickles few small straight subulate, leaves 5-7-nate 
flexible green cordate ovate acuminate, lower pair suh- 
sessile, leaflets of flowering shoot narrowed below, panide 
simple, slightly hairy, the upper flowers on long pedicels. 
In a wood adjoining Charley hall : Chamu>ood forest. 

— — 34. R. fastigiatus. (W. and N. })Jform nearly resem- 
bling the preceding, but with a more leafy panicle, is found 
on the banks cf Moira Reservoir, in a plantation near the 
boat-house, WHC. It may possibly be the R, fastigiatus 
offV.andN. 



SuB-Div. VIII. Rubi Idsei. Erect, most commonly with pinnate 
leaves. 

LIMMJBAN 
CLASS. OBDBB. 

XII. III. 36. R. Idseus, (Uim,) stem round pruinose covered toifh 
minute prickles, leaves pinnate with 5 or 3 ovate 
leaflets white beneath, flowers in axillary corymbs 
drooping, fruit red, occasionally yellow. Near Twy- 
cross: Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 8fc. not uncommon: both 
the red and yellow fruited varieties are found at Tky- 
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XII. III. Rosaspinosissima. bumetroie. Orohy: Twycross : foot' 
way between Stretton and Nethereeal, AB. Gracedieu 
wood. CB. Near Whatton haU. CL. 

— — R, Sabini. Sabine's rose, near Twycroes, AB, 

b. Doniana. Kirhy Muxhe : between Leiceater and 
Ayleetone. MK, 

c. scabriuscula. Kirby Muxloe, MK. 

— — R. viUosa. soft-leaved round-fruited rose. Kirby Mux- 

he: between Aylestone and Blaby, MK, Twy cross, 
AB, Newtown lAt^ord. JM. *Stathem. 
b. tomentosa. common, 

— — R. rubiginosa. true sweet-briar, between Market Bos* 

worth and Newbold : between Congerstone and Barton : 
Cadeby, Dr, E, Appleby: Twycross: Braunstone: 
between Ashby-de-la-Zouch and Lount, AB, 

b. inodora. slightly-scented rose, near Kirby Mux* 
loe,MK, 

c. micrantha: small-flowered sweet-briar, not itn- 
common: Kirby Muxloe, MK, Bosworth and 
Cadeby, NPS, Tramway near Lount wood: 
Breedon Cloud wood, WHC, Twycross. AB. 

— — R. canina. dog rose, very common, 

b. sarmentacea. (leaflets naked, carinate; sarratures 
compound.) common. 

c. surculosa. (leaflets naked flat, serratures simple.) 
footway to T%urcaston, near Beaumont Leys, MK, 

d. dumetorum. (leaflets hairy flat.) common. 

e. Forsteri. (leaflets hairy, not flat,) campestris, 
(concave green.) near Kirby Muxloe : Aylestone 
road : Spinney hills. MK, 

f. bractescens. (bracteas, very large, overtopping 
the fruit.) Hallgates lane, near Svnthland, MK. 

— — R. arvensis. trailing dog-rose, common, 

IT. I. Sanguisorba ofiicinalis. great bumet. common. 
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XXI. VII. Poterium sanguisorba. salad bumet. banks near Croft. 

AB. Dane hiUs. CT. Sand lane to Stoughion, FTM. 

Overseal. JM, Pit in diluvium near Farm Town, 

by the lane to Packington, WHC. 
IV. I. Alchemilla vulgaris, lady's mantle, cofwmon, 

— — A. arvensis. parsley piert. meadows and pastures, com- 

mon : not seen nearer to Ashby than Breedon Cloud 
lime works, WHC, 
XII. II. Crataegus oxyacantha. hawthorn, common, 

— — Pjrrus communis, wild pear, a few trees about Market 

Bosworth, AB,* Lane from Stonygate to Stoughton : 
near Evington, FTM, Leicester road, Ashby-de-la" 
Zouch: Farm Town Cohorton, WHO, 

— — P. malus. crab, common, 

— — P. Aria. 

b. pinnatifida. near Ashby-dc'la-Zouch, A B, Scarce^f 
wild being in a shrubbery at the Altons, NPS, 

— — P. aucuparia. mountain ash. common in woods on the 

forest. 

The manner in which the root shoots grow is some guide in 
distinguishing the roses. Canines and rubiginosa have these bent 
like a bow; in villosa they are quite erect. The flagelliform shoots 
of arvensis prevent its being confounded with systyla, R, rubi' 
ginosa, and tomentosa, produce setigerous and naked fruit, in some 
instances indiscriminately on the same bush, but R, involuta, 
SaUni, villosa, ^c, have never been found without setigerous hips. 
Pubescence on the leaves is usually of no consequence, R, canina 
has frequently smooth and hairy leaves on the same plant ; in that 
species, and tomentosa, there is every gradation from the most 
perfect nudity to the most dense pubescence. On the form and 
inequality of the prickles, and the presence of setae on the branches 
much stress is laid in determining the species, but Mr. J. Lindley 
says that pubescence on the branchesj peduncles, or tube of the 
calyx, is the only invariable character. — See John Lindley*s Rosarum 
Mofiographia, 

* Two fields on the glebe take their names from these trees. NPS. 
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*E08e the ftdrest of aU flowen, 
Rose delii^t of liigber powers, 
Rose the joy of mortal men, 
Rose the pleasure of fine women. 
Rose the Graces' ornament, 
Rose Dione's sweet content" 



Ro9atxiB, from rho9, red, Celtic. 

The dried leares of the sloe are frequently mixed with tea, the 
fruit is employed to adulterate port wine, the unripe juice is used 
in Germany as marking ink. Prussic acid is found hoth in leaves 
and blossoms. The fine purple bloom on the ripe sloe, like that 
on the damascene and plum, is a peculiar exudation of resin. At 
Clevedon in the Bristol Channel, where the blackthorn is found 
almost within reach of the tide, it assumes a very recumbent and 
singularly spiny figure.* Prumu avium is called hag-berry in 
Scotland, where, as well as in Siberia, it takes the form of a creep- 
ing plant. A medicinal decoction is made of its bark in Finland. 
The double-blossomed cherry of plantations is a variety having the 
styles changed into petals. Prunus prostrata, an alpine cherry, is 
found trailing on the summits of Mounts Pindus and Athos in 
Greece. P. virginiana, (America,) is an evergreen. Maraschino 
is the distilled spirit of a Dalmatian species. The Kirshenwasser 
of the Black Forest is obtained in a similar way. Cherrytree-gum 
is an artide of commerce; cherry and plum woods are esteemed 
in ornamental joinery. It is not known whether the cherry is indi- 
genous, or, as some say, brought hither from Rome. 

The meadow-sweiets were formerly much in request for gar- 
lands. Spir^Ba tomentosa, found in the United States, has purple 
flowers and a stem so hard as to blunt the edge of the scythe, — ^it 
is commonly called '^ hard-hack." S. JUipendula has tuberous 
balls at the end of its long fibrous roots, which serve as sponges 
to retain moisture for the use of the plant. 

Gemm urbanum, infused into spring ale, is said to prevent its 
turning sour. G, rivale is used freely in the United States by the 
name of ' Indian chocolate.' Both have been compared to CAttt- 

♦As there were no leaves when the writer saw these trees, it would be esteemed 
a fsvoor if any resident or visiting botanist coold confirm this. 
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chona for stomacbic virtues. Agrimonia eupatoria is useful in 
dressing leather and in dying yellow. The poteniUUu are also 
used in tanning. The root of P. anserina, resembling a small 
parsnep^ is boiled and eaten in Scotland. P. reptam was once a 
febrifuge. The roots of P. fragariastrum dye red. Fragaria 
monophylla, a variety of F. vewd, has but one leaf on each foot- 
stalk. 

The raspberry derives its specific name from Mount Ida, in 
Crete ; it has multiplied into a large number of trivial varieties. 
The common bramble abounds at the Cape. A sweetly-scented 
variety, rubua trivialia, is found in Canada, whose fruit is worth- 
less; Lyell says the odour of its flowers resembles that of our 
primrose. R. jamaicemis is the only spedes known in the West 
Indies. In the countries farthest north, the variety and richness 
of these hardy berries affords not only sweetmeats but delicious 
wines. J2. arctieus is so diminutive, that in Clarke's Travels it is 
said, an entire tree, branches, leaves, and firuit, was placed within 
a six-ounce phial. i2.yr«ftco«t<« is sometimes called 'scald-berry,* 
under an idea that its fruit causes the head to ulcerate, ''but,** 
says Threlkeld, ^ I look upon this as a vulgar error, and that after 
Michaelmas the devil casts his club over them, which is a frd>le: 
for the earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof." 

The rose is confined to more temperate limits, and according 
to the legend was at first white, until Cupid capering about amongst 
the gods, upset a cup of nectar upon it and changed it to red. It 
is said. Captain Parry in a transport of recognition, eat the' first 
rose presented to him, on his return from the Polar Regions. The 
" golden rose," consecrated every year by the Pope, and by him 
piesented to some leading European prince, was supposed to repre- 
sent the body of Jesus Christ. It was sent in the time of Luther 
to Frederic the Wise, Elector of Saxony, who scarcely deigned to 
receive it. Roses were presented to the parliament of Paris, so 
lately as the middle of the seventeenth century, by an ofiScer who 
was called Rosier de la Cour. He was usually a prince or nobleman, 
and in April, May, and Jime, caused roses and other sweet-scented 
flowers to be strewed all over the apartments of the parliament- 
house. It was also his duty to provide an entertainment at which 
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a noeegay of real or artificial roses was presented to each guest. 
Rosa spmosissima affords all the garden varieties. 12. vilUaa is 
used as an astringent medicine in North America. The leaves of 
R. rubiginosa have been substituted for tea. 12. catdna yields the 
hips used for conserve. ' Bedeguar/ the diseased growth caused by 
the puncture of cytdps rosa, wacr formerly used as a 8t]rptic, pos- 
sessing in a highly-concentrated degree the astringency of the plant 
that produces it. Brainard calls the sweet-briar 

"The little four-leaved rose, 

That freshest will awake, and sweetest go to rest" 

The toper's plants, sanguisorha officinalis and poterium sanguisorba 
are used indiscriminately for infusion in liquor. They serve also 
as fodder, and the roots are eaten in Siberia. Alchemilla vulgaris,* 
* Our Lad3r'8 Mantie/ a genuine alchemist if its cosmetic powers 
are credited, is reputed able to restore the freshness of youth to 
age and decrepitude. The wood of the hawthorn is so hard as to 
be employed for wedges. That of the pear is as firm as box and 
almost as useful to wood engravers. Wild pear-trees lose their 
thorns in a state of cultivation. Three pears are the armorial 



* This dedicatory style of nomenclature, so prevalent before the Reformation, 
was extended to the insect world. The litUe * Lady bird,' which entomologists 
haive de-poeticised to coceinella punctata, is still * MarientDiimuehen ' in Germany. 
' Wiirme * is a term of endearment applied by German mothers to their babes, 
reminding one of the larva4ike ' papooses ' of the North American Indians. The 
German children say— 

''Marlenwiirmschen setse dich 
Anf meine Hand, aof meine Hand, 
Ich tha dir nichts za Leide, 
Es soil dir nichts zu Leide geschehn. 
Will nor deine Bunte Fliigel sehn 
Bonte fliigel, meine Freude. 

Marienwiirmschen fliege weg 
Dein Haiischen brennt, die Kinder schrein 
So s^hre, wie so sehre! 
Die bose Spinne spinnt sie ein 
Marienwiirmschen fleig hinein 
Deine Kinder sohreien sehre." &c. &o. 
F 2 
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bearing of the city of Worcester, in which county perry is chiefly 
manufactured. Marco Polo mentions pears of the enormous 
weight of ten pounds each. The reformer Zwingle was killed 
under a tree at Cappel, long known as ' Zwingle's pear-tree/ its 
place is now marked by stones and an inscription. The expressed 
juice of pyruM malu$ is known as verjuice ; in domestic surgery 
applied to sprains and scalds. Izaak Walton conunends "a 
syllabub of new verjuice." The berries of the mountain ash Gon« 
tain oxalic acid, it was one of the sacred trees of the Druids, and is 
the *rowan* of the north, a charm against 'the evil eye' and witch* 
craft. Selby saw the berries exposed for sale in the streets of GlasgDw. 
" An incomparable drink," according to Evelyn, is made from them 
in Wales. Thrushes devour them greedily, and are caught in 
snares so baited, on the Continent. Hence the name of ' fowler's 
service tree.' 

The large scaly pohfporm squamoma, and in the autumn ^^«/»iia 
hepatica, are frequent on the ash. Medlars which grow abundantly 
in hedge rows in the West of England have not yet been met with 
in Leicestershire. 

It would be improper to close this Order without remarking, 
that the fruit of every plant whose stamens grow from the calyx, 
may be safely eaten, even though the rest of the plant should be 
unwholesome. "No traveler," says Sir J. E. Smith in his Intro- 
duction to English Botany, " in the most unknown wilderness 
need scruple to eat any fruit whose stamens are thus situated; 
while on the other hand he will do well to be cautious of feeding 
on any other parts of the plant." 
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ORDER. ONAGRACE^. 



CLASS. OBOEE. 

viii. I. Epilobium angustifolium. rose bay willow-herb, spinney 
near the park gate, and cow pastures. Market Bos^ 
worth. NPS. A large bed in one of the plantations at 
Gopsal bounding the park on the norih. AB. 

— — E. hirsutum. hairy willow herb, common, 

— — E. parviflorum. small-flowered willow-herb, common, 

— — E. montanum. broad smooth-leaved willow-herb. 

common, 

— — E. roseum. pale smooth-leaved willow-herb, rare : on 

the railroad below Derford, AB, 

— — E. palustre. narrow-leaved willow-herb, brook near 

Stonygate, Leicester: Groby pool: TTiurcaston, 8fc, 
not uncommon, 

— — E. tetragonam. square-stalked willow-herb. Groby 

pool: canal near Leicester: common in wet ditches 
and ponds, 
II. I. Circ^ lutetiana. enchanter's nightshade, common, 

— — C. alpina. mountain enchanter's nightshade. Westcotes 

plantations, CT, 



OnagracetB, onagra, the ass-food. 

Decoction of Epilobium angustifolium is said to intoxicate and 
itupify. The Kamschatchadales mix it unth a wine they prepare 
from the cow-parsnep. It is made to yield also ale and vinegar to 
the same northern economy. Gloves and hose have been woven 
from the silky down of its seeds. In cultivation it is patient of 
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smoke and will bear the dripping of trees in shrubberies. Ciretea 
lutetiana, from Lutetia, the antient name of Paris, has nothing of 
the Enchantress but the' name, being as destitute of beauty, as 
of decided properties. It is a common weed in gardens. The 
evening primrose, (Enothera biennis, is of this order; though not 
considered indigenous, it is met with apparently wild in sandy 
places near livef pool, and has been gathered by the compilei' of 
this list at Scarborough. The genus (Enothera is wholly American. 
The roots of some (Enotheras may be eaten as olives, they were 
once cultivated for that purpose. The light and'graceM ClarTdas^ 
and the Fuchsia, named from Fachs, (Anglice, Fox) a German 
botanist, are of this order. 



ORDER. HALORAGACE^. 



LIKNJEAN 
CLASS. ORDER. 



I. I. Hippuris vulgaris, common mare's-tail. Chrohy pool: 
Staunton Harold: Market Bosworth, AB, Brook 
near Shenton. NFS, Wood near Beaumanor, PCH, 
Canal Aylestone, MK. Pond at Loseby haU, Dr, P. 
*in the Devon, Vale of Belvoir. 

xxi. VII. Myriophyllum verticillatum. whorled water milfoiL in 
the SotMT, Loughborough, WBG, 

— — M.spicatum. spiked water milfoil. Gro6y pool; Groce- 

dieu: Saddington reservoir : in the Soar : common, 
— — M. altemiflorum. pond near Twycross, AB, Moira 
r§servoir, WHC. 

XXI. I. Callitriche vema. vernal water starwort. common. 
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UKNJBAK 
CLASS. OBDBB. 

XXI. I. Callitiiche platycarpa. in the Soar near Leicester Abbey, 
Dr. P. Thringstone. CB. 

— — C. peduncnlata. 

b. sessilis. near Twycron, AB. 

— — C. autumnalis. autamnal water starwort. Thringstone. 

CB, Ditch near Kegworth railway station, FTM, 
Soar, Abbey pastures, CT, Ditches between Leicester 
and Aylestone, and in the Soar near Leicester Abbey, 
WBG. 
XXI. VII. Ceratophyllum demersum. common homwort. ponds 
and reservoirs, common. 

— — C. submersum. unarmed homwort. rare : Qroby 

pool. CT. 



Htdoragacea, from hals, halos, the sea; rax, ragis, a grape, 
marine plants of this name bearing fruit resembling grapes. 

A variety of Hippwris is found in salt water in Sweden and 
Rnland. Milfoil, from miUe, a thousand, and folinm, a leaf. 
In shallow water M. verticiUatum is found with bracts scarcely 
distinguishable frt>m the leaves, in deep water with bracts much 
shorter than the leaves, when it becomes M. pectinatum of De 
CandoUe; these forms run into one another. (Hbrt's Flora.) 
The French call hippwris, pin aquatic, the steUata are the only other 
European plants bearing leaves in the same whorled manner. 
The seeds, of which only one is {nroduced in each flower, are 
greedily sought by wild ducks. The infertile stem is thickly 
dothed with long graceful leaves. 
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ORDER. LYTHRACE^. 



LINMJBAN 
CLASS. OBDEB. 



XI. I. Lythrum salicaria. spiked purple loose-strife, common 
by streams aitd ponds, near Leicester: Barrow: 
Breedon, 8fC, 

VI. I. Peplis portula. water purslane, marshy ground near 
Market Bosworth : Old gravel pit near Cadehy. NPS, 
Whittoick : Twycross, A B, Old stone quarry behind 
the Copt Oak. FTM. Bradgate park. CT. Moira 
reservoir : pond by Wilksley wood, WHC, 



JjythraceiB, from lythron, gore, in allusion to the purple colour 
of the flowers. 

The Henna of Egypt {Lawsonia atta) is of this family, and not 
only used for the toilette, but to stain the manes of horses and to 
dye morocco leather. L, salicaria had a medicinal reputation. 
According to Don the rosewood of commerce is produced by one 
of the few timber trees contained in this genus. It is brought 
from Brazil. Purslane was formerly a potherb. 



In solitary groves or in choice gardens, 
From the variety of curious flowers, 
Contemplate nature's workmanship and wonders. 

Massixoeb. 
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ORDER. CUCURBITACE^. 



LINMiBAN 

CLASS. OBDER. 



XXI. V. Bryonia dioica. red-berried bryony, common. 



CucurbitaceiB, from eucurbiia, a gourd. 

Bryony roots were formerly grown into moulds rudely imitative 
of the human form to simulate mandrakes. They are large, 
succulent, and extremely acrid. Gerarde mentions one of half 
a hundred weight, and the size of a child a year old. 

Bryonia dioica is monoecious, with a five segmented calyx and 
corolla : its root, like that of Tamus communis, is appUed to bruises. 
It is the only British type of this deleterious family. The spirting 
cucumber, momordica elaterium, has been known to cause intense 
illness from being carried in the hat. The common bottle-gourd 
of the East Indies (Lagenaria vulgaris) is so deadly that a party of 
sailors was poisoned only by drinking beer that had stood for 
some hours in one. The papaw tree has the singular property of 
rendering tender the tough meat of old hogs and poultry, for 
which it is commonly used in the West Indies. The passion- 
flower of tropical America is supposed to represent the instruments 
of our Saviour's passion. 



" A man's nature rons either to herbs or weeds ; therefore let him seasonably 
water the one, and destroy the other."— Bacoh. 



t 
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ORDER. PORTULACACE^. 



LINXJBAN 
CLASS. OBDEB. 



III. III. Montia fontana. water blinks, wet placa, Groby : Bar- 
don, Beacon, Bttck, and Croft hiUs : Twycross, 8fc, 



Portulacacea, from porto, to cany, and lac, milk. 
The portulaeea are edible and pfiten afforded a yegetable meal 
to Dr. Leichardt's ezidoring party, when otherwise reduced to 
dried horse-flesh and pemmioan. Montia is named after Joseph 
Monti of Bologna, 1719* A portulaca of the Cape is named, from 
its supposed efficacy as a love charm, anacampaero*, from ana- 
campto, to cause return, and eras, love. This species frequents 
dry places. 



" An eartli greater or smaller, denser or rarer tjian the one on which we live 
would require a change in the stmctore and strength of the footstalks of all the 
little flowers that hang their heads nnder oar hedges. There is something ourious 
in thns considering the whole mass of the earth from pole to pole, and from oir- 
cmnference to centre, as employed in keeping a snowdrop in the position most 
suited to the promotion of its vegetable health."~WHEWBLL. 
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ORDER. ILLECEBRACE^. 



UlTNJBAir 
CLASS. O&OBB. 



II. Scleranthus annuus. annual knawel. common : wall of 
Sheethedges wood, Groby : Croft : Gonndon, Sfc, 



Illecebracea, iUecebra of Pliny, from iUicio, to allure. 

Scleranthus, is named scleros, hard, and antho9, a flower, from 
its hard dry calyx. Its old English name is knot-grass. In Ger- 
many a decoction of it is used for toothache. The Polish cochineal 
is found on the roots of 8. perennU. lUicium anitatum yields 
aniseed, with which, in Sweden, bread and brandy, the two 
necessaries of life, are so strongly flavoured as to be most un- 
palatable to strangers. In Japan garlands of the tree are sus- 
pended in temples and placed on the tombs of their friends. 



" There's beauty all aiomid our path if but our watchful eyes 
Will trace it in fiuniliar things, and in their lowliest guise." 
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ORDER. GROSSULARIACE^. 



LIMNAAN 
CLASS. O&DBB. 



Ribes nigrum, black currant, in a hedge at Thringstone. 

OB, South wood. fVHC. 
R. rubrum. red currant, woods: Chamwood forest : 

*plantation8 at Belvoir. 
R. alpinum. tasteless mountain currant, plantations at 

Gopsall, not originally wild, AB, Braunstone, Dr, E, 

Thringstone. CB, 
R. grossularia. gooseberry, woods: hedges near Lub- 

benham, SK. Market Bosworth occasionally. NPS. 

Coleorton. fVHC, 



GrossulariacetB, from grossus, thick, or as some say, from grossi, 
little half-xipe figs, which gooseberries resemble. 

The flowering currant is a variety of R, nigrum, which is a dis- 
tinct species. Its fruit is employed for preserves and to colour 
spirit in imitation of brandy. White, pink, and salmon-coloured 
currants are varieties of R. rubrum ; in Germany, " Johannisbeere.'* 
In a wild state the fruit is small and sour, currants are found in 
the plantations near Belvoir. 

Besides sugar, and malic acid, gooseberries contain pectic add, 
an antidote in cases of poisoning by salts of lead, copper, anti- 
mony, zinc, or quicksilver. Gooseberry jam neutrahzes the poison, 
which its mucilaginous nature also renders inert, until the arrival 
of proper medical assistance. 



Be patient, and the mulberry leaf will beoome satuu— Aaabian Pboybbb. 
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ORDER. CRASSULACEJB. 



UmtMJM 
CUkSU. OBDBE. 



X. IT. Sedum album, white stone crop. ruin$ of Ashby'de-la^ 

ZouchcoitU. WHC. 

— — S. acre, biting gtone-crop. walU and rock$. 

— — S. reflexum. crooked yellow stone-crop. waUs, common. 

XI. IV. Sempervivum tectorum. hooseleek. Aoi(«e-roo/« t» the 

town and cotm/ry. 
X. IT. Cotyledon umbilicus, wall penn3rwort. rare: Swith- 
land slate quarries. MK. 1849. CT. 



Crauuiacea, from enunu, thick, in allusion to the fleshy stems 
and leaves. 

Hooseleeks are used to cover the bark roofs in Norway, which 
they effectually defend against storms. In England they were 
esteemed a preservative from lightning. S, tectorum bears upon 
its anthers ovules instead of pollen, and is remarkable for the 
frequent absence of medullary rays in the stem. The fr^h leaves 
of S. glutinoeum are used by the fishermen of Madeira to tan their 
nets. CoteUfdon umhilkus is found only in the locality mentioned 
by Dr. Pulteney, 1767. The grotesque and succulent Cacti of 
America are allied plants. 
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ORDER. SAXIFRAGACEiE. 



CLASS. OBDBB. , 

X. II. Saxifraga granulata. white meadow saxifrage, comtium. 

— — S. tridactylites. rue-leaved saxifrage, toalls and rocks. 

— — Cluysosplenium oppositifolium. opposite-leaved golden 

saxifrage, common. 

— — C. altem&blium. alternate-leaved golden saxifrage. 

rare : thicket near the mill, Groby, MK» Woodhoust^ 
and Outwoods Loughborough. Dr. P. Poqhet gai€. 
PCH. 
V. IV. Pamassia palustris. grass of Parnassus, rare : meadow 
near Grohy pool. AB. between Overseal and Nether* 
seal. JM, Sutton Ambien wood: head of the lake. 
Market Boeworth. NPS. *in aU the turfy poiturea 
and bogs by the Devon, Ulverscroft. CL, 



SaxifragacetB, from saxum, a stone, zxk^frango, to break. 

Flowers mostly white and yeUow, none of a blue colour. Plants, 
natives of temperate climates. . Chrysoeplenium, remarkable for the 
absence of petals, is eaten as a salad in the Vosges, by the name 
' Cresson de Roche.'. Heucheria Americana, used in tanning, for 
its astringency is called 'alum-root.' The Hydrangea is in this 
order. 



t 
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ORDER. ARALIACE^. 



LINNJBAK 
CLASS. ORDBB. 



VIII. III. Adoxa moschatelliDa. tuberous moschatell. hedge banks 

and shady places : Foss lane, 8fc, 
V. I. Hedera helix, ivy. common. 



Araliacece, derivation unknown. 

Adoxa, from a, privative, and doxa, glory, without appearance, 
as its flowers are of the same colour with the leaves. Hedera 
derives its specific name from its clinging like a snail to trees and 
walls. Hedera, from hedra, a cord, Celtic, the French call it 
Lierre. Ivy berries steeped in vinegar were swallowed as a 
specific in the time of the Great Plague. The old trunks of ivy 
in the south of Europe yield a sweet-scented gum. The plant is 
not known in China. The New Zealand Aralia crassifolia has long 
leaves in texture resembling whalebone. In the second book of 
Maccabees it is mentioned amongst the outrages on the Jews that 
they were compelled to wear garlands of ivy at the festival of 
Bacchus. Ivy is found, semi-fossil, with larger trees. The giant 
or Irish ivy, H. vegeta, is a native of Madeira. The genus 'Cus- 
sonia' is named after the unfortunate Swiss botanist, who having 
laboured to complete the order UmhellatiSi had all his papers wil- 
fuUy burnt by his wife in his absence. 

In North America there are no creeping plants that retain their 
verdure in winter. 



=^^,-rv*;<^i^ 
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ORDER. CORNACE^. 



LINNJtAir 
CLABM. OBDIS. 



IV. I. Coraus sanguinea. wild cornel or dogwpod. hedges. 



ComacHi, from eomu, a hom» aUuding to the hardness of the 
wood, (uncertain derivation.) 

Lamp oil may be obtained from the seeds <^ C tan^tttfiai. 
O. wedca is reputed to have tonic berries, increasing the appetite. 
The Highlanders call it ' plant of gluttony/ ' Lus-a-chrasis.' Not 
any of the ComaceiB are hurtful plants. From C.JIorida a peculiar 
principle called comine has been procured, of similar powers to 
^tfitne. The fruit of the cornels is edible^ and used to be made 
into tarts, but it is too astringent to be pleasant. The berries of 
C. Chilen$i8 are eaten in Chili, and the natives make a sort of drink 
with them which they call Theca, C. sanguinea is a valuable shrub 
in dose plantations, as it will grow under the drip of other trees. 



Under the tree tops is quiet now ! 
In all the woodlands hearest then 
Not a sonnd .' 

The little birds are asleep in the trees, 
Wait! wait! and soon like these 
Sleepest thou ! 

GOBTHB*t IN80BXPTI0N IN k WOOD AT IlMBNAK. 
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ORDER. UMBELLIFER^. 



CI.AM. OBDBB. 

V. II. Hydrocotyle YDlgaris. manh pennywort. Grobypool: 
BradgatQpark: comtMnon Charnwood forest: marshes 
e^out the Whitwick rocks: Cropston: Market Bos- 
worth : OsbasUm lodge : Saddington and Moira 
reservoirs, 

' — — Sanicola europsea. wood sanide. woods, 

— — Conium maculatum. hemlock, common: between Lei' 

cester and Aylestone, gathered for sale, MK, rare 
about Ashby-de-la-Zouch: plenHf ul at Breedon, WHO, 

— — Apium graveolens. wild celery, ditch in Bilstone near 

Congerstone : T\irlangton village, AB, Ratcliffe CtUeg 
viUage, NP8. ditch on the Grobg roed, CT, 

— — Petroadinum aathnun. common parsley, in a hedge 

near the aqueduct at Shenton. AB. castle ruins Ashbg^ 
de-la-Zouch, tramway near Old Parks, WHO, hedge 
on the Derby road, near Loughhorough, JH, Breedon 
MU. CL. 

— — P. segetum. stone parsley, plantations at Westcotes, CT, 

— — Helosdadium nodiflorum. procumbent marshwort. 

brooks and ditches, 
b. repens. creeping marshwort. diUo, 

— — H. inundatum. least marshwort. near Saddington reser- 

voir, SK, Moira reservoir, WHC, 

— -T- Sison amomum. hedge bastard stone parsley, plentiful 

in the lane from Thurcaston to Ansty: Belton: Bos^ 
worth : Congerstone, 8fc, 

— — iEgopodium podagraria. gout weed, common, 

— — Bunium flexuosum. earth-nut. woods and pastures, 

common. 
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LIKNJBAK 
CLA.88. ORDEB. 

V. II. Pimpinella saxifraga. burnet saxifrage, common. 

— — P. magna, greater burnet saxifrage, frequent near Lei" 

cesier: plentiful in and phout Breedon Cloud wood: 
Thurcaaton: Grohy pool: Newbold Verdon: Conger^ 
stone : ♦ Piper*8 hole : Clawson, 8fc. 

— — Sium latifolium. broad-leaved water parsnep. in the 

river Soar between Loughborough and Leicester, 
Dr. P. 

— —- S. angustifolium. narrow-leaved water parsnep. brooks 

and wet ditches. 

— — Bupleurum rotundifolium.. common hare's-ear. rare: 

Beaumont Leys. WBG. 

— — (Enanthe fistulosa, water dropwort. common. 

— — (E. Lachenalii. parsley water dropwort. pond near 

Welsborough hill : roadside from Shenton to Sibson : 
between Shenton and Sutton Cheney : roadside to Dad- 
lington : pond near dog kennels in Market Bosworth 
Park. NPS. near Sutton wharf AB. 

— — (E. silaifolia. sulphur- weed water dropwort. Grohy 

pool : meadow near Sutton Ambien wood : Ashby canal, 
near Congerstone. AB. 

— — (E. phellandrium. fine-leaved water dropwort. in the 

river Soar near Aylestone. MK. Humberstone. CL. 
* in the Devon, Bottesford and Stanton. 

— — OS. fluviatilis. river Soar, abundant. MK, river Sence. 

AB. 

— — iEthusa cynapium. fool's parsley, common. 

— — Silaus pratensis. meadow pepper-saxifrage, meadows, 

common. 

— — Angelica sylvestris. wild angelica, woods and hedges. 

— — Pastinaca sativa. wild parsnep. frequent : near Leicester: 

Humberstone: Wigston, ^c. MK. between Glenfield 
and Kirby Muxloe. AB. not observed wild near Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, WHC, near Congerstone. AB. 

— — Heracleum sphondylium. cow parsnep. common: variety 

angustifolium, not uncommon. AB. plantation by the 
brook between Beacon and Whittle hills. FTM. 
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LINK Jt AN 
CULMS. OBDIB. 

T. II. Oaucus csu'ota. wild carrot, common ; 9carc9 at Ashbjf' 
de-la-Zouch. WHC, 

— — Torilis anthriscus. upright hedge parsley, cwmmon* 

— — T. infesta. spreading hedge-parsley, eonmon. 

— — T. nodosa, knotted hedge-parsley, between AtMen wood 

and Sutton Cheney wharf. NP8. Gracedieu: Breedon 
hiU: Conger8tone, not rare, AB. footway from Ratby 
to Glenfield. CT. 

— — Scandix pecten. Venus' comb, cornfields, common. 

— — Anthriscus vulgaris, common beaked parsley, waste 

ground : old wall near Market Bosworth, AB, Near 
Leicester in the lane to Barkby. CT. Croft village. 
NPS. 

— — A. sylvestris. wild beaked parsley, common, 

— — Chaerophyllum temulentum. rough chervil, common, 

— — Myrrhis odorata. sweet cicely. * about Belvoir. 



UmbeUtferiB, from umbella, an umbel, sxidfero, to bear. 

Hydrocotyle vulgaris, 'white-rot/ 'fluke-wort/ and 'sheep- 
killing-pennywort/ from an idea that it communicates the rot to 
sheep. The fluke, or rot insect, is abundant in the marshy places 
inhabited by ' pennywort/ but it is well known sheep do not eat 
the plant. It is often found varying from the habit of the Umbel- 
lai(B, having single, or scantily aggregated flowers. 

Sanicula, from sano, to heal, a forgotten virtue. It is said, 
Socrates drank the juice of comum maculatum, C, moschatum has 
tuberous celery-Uke roots that are eaten in Peru, yielding two 
crops in the year. 

Apium graveolens and PetroseUnuh sativum are well known in their 
garden varieties. Parsley is said to be poisonous to parrots, ^thusa 
cynapium, poisonous ' fool's^ parsley,' has leaves of a darker green, 
different shape, and when bruised of a disagreeable smell. When 
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the flower stem appears it may be distinguished from real parslej 
by the three long pendant leaves of the involucrmn, vulgarly called 
the 'beard.' Helosciadium nodijlorum is known as 'fool's water- 
cress/ and may be distinguished from the true by the sheathii^ 
petioles common to the UmbeUata, 8i$(m, an old Greek word 
signifying a small seed, like parsley. Amomum, the ancient name 
of some aromatic used in embalming, momia or mumia, whence 
perhaps the word mummy. (Herts. Flora.) 

The Earth Nut, called also *pig-nut,' from the avidity with which 
swine hunt for it, is not only edible but may be much enlarged by 
cultivation. A decoction of the root of PimpineUa aaxifraga is 
used to remove freckles. Its name is said by linnseus to be a 
corruption of bipennula, twice pinnate, in allusion to the leaves. 
Aniseed is obtained from P. aniwm. 

Thunberg gives the following curious exposition of the multi* 
farious uses of Bupleurum ;— 

" A report that was very general at Roode-zand, struck me with 
the greatest astonishment, and excited my curiosity in the highest 
degree. The inhabitants all assured me with one voice, that there 
was a bush to be found on the mountains, on which grew various 
wonderful products, such as caps, gloves, worsted stockings, &c. 
of a substance resembling a fine plush. In the course of a few 
da3rs I had several of the leaves l)rought me down frt>m the 
mountains, which were covered with a very thick shag or down 
{tomentum)y and very much resembled white velvet. The giiia 
who were used to the management of these leaves, began imme- 
diately, with singular dexterity and nicety, to strip off this downy 
coat, whole and entire as it was, without rending it. After it had 
been taken off in this manner, it was turned inside outwards; 
when the green veins of the leaf appeared on one side. Accordingly 
as the leaf was more or less round or oval, divers of the above- 
mentioned articles were formed out of it, the shape being now and 
then assisted by the scissars. 

''The sticks' of the leaves furnished stockings, and ladies' 
fingered gloves ; the smaller leaves, caps. So that the matter was 
not quite so wonderful, as it was wonderfully related. But in the 
meantime, it remained still for me to find out to what plant these 
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leaves belonged, and this forced me to climb up myself to the 
highest summits of the mountains, where they grew. The plant, 
indeed, was not scarce in those places, but it cost me a great deal 
of trouble before I could find one in flower, or in seed, and 
when I did, I was convinced that this plant belongs to the genus 
of Bupleurum, hare's ear, (tupleurum giganieum,) The downy coat, 
resembling fine wool, being dried, was also used for tinder, and 
answered the purpose extremely well.'' 

Of the Water Parsneps, Stum sisarum only is edible. The roots of 
the (Enanihei resemble parsneps, and on this account are peculiarly 
dangerous, being deadly poisons, and employed to destroy vermin. 
Four convicts lost their lives at Woolwich from eating some which 
they had dug out of the embankment on which they were working. 
Poultices made of (Enanthe are applie4 to ulcers in the hoofs 
of kine. Cultivated angelica, A. officinalis, is believed to prolong 
life, it is much used for sweetmeats in the north of Europe. Pas- 
tinaca, Heracleum, and Daucus, have a]l become culinary plants. 
Anthriscua vulgaris is deadly as hemlock, and remarkable as well as 
Bcandix pecten, for the length and sharpness of the seeds. Charo* 
phyllum ^emtt2en/tf)n, intoxicating chervil, grows only in rich ground, 
springing up when anthriscui sylveBtris is fading ; they are equally 
poisonous. C. sativum is the garden chervil. The seeds of myrrhis 
odorata, are used in the north of England to polish floors and to 
perfume furniture, they are eaten in German cookery. Its root 
was formerly in favour as a sweetmeat. Aaafatida is the produce 
of plants of this order. Bumes relates that he found them a 
favourite sheep-food on the Hindoo Koosh. Asparagus Capensis, is 
called "Stop a bit" at the Cape, from its habit of hooking and 
tearing passengers with its recurved thorns. (* Wakt en beefe.') 
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ORDER. LORANTHACE^. 



UVNJBAir 
CLASS. OKDBB. 

XXII. III. Viscum album, misletoe. Braurutone: Kirhy Muxhe. 
AB, Upton, Dr. E, Crab tree in Bosworth park. 
NP8, * Apple trees in the vale cf Belvoir, but rare. 



Loranthacea, from lorum, a lasb made of leather, and antho$, a 
flower. 

Viscum EuropiBum is supposed to be tbe druidical misletoe, V. 
album never being found upon the oak, but growing on the apple 
and hawthorn. Birdlime is made from the berries, of which 
thrushes are very fond. Some of the foreign members of this 
order grow upon the ground. Mytsia fioribunda of King Greorge's 
Sound, is called ' Fire tree,' from its profusion of vivid orange 
coloured blossoms. 



Not a flower 

But shows some toaoh, in fireokle, streak, or stain, 

Of His unrivalled pencil. He inspires , 

Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues. 

And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes. 

In grains as countless as the seapside sands, 

The forms with which He sprinkles all the earth.— Co wpbb. 
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ORDER. CAPRIFOLIACE^. 



I,IKNJBAN 
CLASS. OBDEB. 

y. III. Sambucus nigra, common elder. c<mnum, 

b. laciniata. near Enderby garden lodge, NPS, 

— — S. ebulus. dwarf elder, bank near Cadehy, AB, Beau- 

manor. PCF. Foxton. SK. Fielde from Rothleg 
plain to Thnrcaiton: churchyard Normanton near 
Loughborough, Dr, P. Barrovo. CL. *Belvoir castle 
stables. 

— — Viburnum opulus. guelder rose, or water elder, common, 

— — V. lantana. mealy guelder rose. Gumleg wood. SK. 

Near Groby pool. AB. *Stathem. 
y. I. Lonicera periclymenum. honeysuckle, or woodbine. 
common. 

— — L. xylosteum. upright fly-honeysuckle, plantations at 

Braunstone. CT, 



Caprifoliacea, from caper, a goat« and/olttfifi, a leaf> in reference 
to the climbing habit of the species. 

Sambucus derives its name from an ancient musical instrument 
which was made of its wood ; it is supposed the dulcimer. Elder 
flower water is distilled from its fragrant blossoms. Its berries are 
injurious to poultry; an infusion of its wood or its leaves will 
drive insects from other plants. Elderberry wine is used to make 
mock port. S. ebulus is fabled to have sprung from the blood of 
the Danes^ and is called ' Dane-wort.' Its roots or leaves strewed 
in granaries drive away mice. 

A whitish wrinkled fungus somewhat resembling an ear, black 

H 
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and veined within, is often found on the elder. "Jews' ears," 
auricula Judaorum, were accounted good for sore throat and 
quinsy. One of these fungi maj he seen in a woodcut hy Lucas 
Cranach, known as " A Repose in Egypt," where the Virgin is 
seated at the foot of a large tree on which Joseph leans. The 
group is surrounded hy dancing cherub infants, two of which 
are mercilessly robbing an eagle's nest in the upper branches. 
Half-way up the tree is a very conspicuous "Jew's ear." 

In Tasmania an elder bears large cymes of white fruit. North 
American Indians ferment the fruit of Fiburhum opulus, and make 
it into a kind of cake. The Guelder rose and snow-ball tree of 
gardens are varieties. The inner bark of V. lantana, "wayfaring 
tree," is a vesicatory. V, tinus is the Laurestinus of shrubberries. 
St. Peter's wort or snowberry, symphoria racemosa, and the little 
LinntBa borealis, are of this Order. Lonicera, from Adam Lonicer, 
a German. Chevre feuille from its climbing habit. Perfumers 
distil the sweetly-scented flowers. 

ITie flowers of Lonicera japonica are at first silvery white and 
change to golden yellow, often on the same cluster exhibiting both 
conditions, from which the Chinese and Japanese call it the tree 
of gold and silver flowers.— Kcempfer. 



" A greensward wi^gon-way, that, like 
Cathedral aisle, completely roofed with branches. 
Runs through the gloomy wood from top to bottom. 
And has at either end a gothic door wide open." 
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ORDER. RUBIACEiB. 



LINNiBAK 
CLASS. OBDER. 



kv. I. Galium verum. yellow bed-straw, common. 

— — G. cruciatum. cross-wort bed-straw, common, 

— — • G. palustre. water bed-straw, wet ditches, 

b. Witheringii. near Cadeby, Dr, E. Lough- 
borough Parks, CL. 

— — G. uliginosum. rough bed-straw, wet ditches, 

— — G. saxatile. smooth heath bed-straw, common. 

— — G. erectum. upright bed-straw, near Belgrave. CT. 

— — G. mollugo. great hedge bed-straw, near Leicester: 

Ansty lane, CT, MowmaJcer MIL MK, Ashhy road. 
Bird's nest, Enderby : Thringston: Garendon: common 
on the Melton side of the county, AB, Clawson, TB, 
Cfracedieu, WHC, 

— — G. tricome. rough-fruited com bed-straw, rare : near 

Harby scantily, TB, 

— — G. aparine. goose-grass, common, 

— — Sherardia arvensis. field madder, or spurwort. common, 

— — Asperula odorata. sweet woodruff, woods : Buddon. MK, 

Outwoods near Loughborough, PCH, Oakley and 
Piper woods, WFP, Gracedieu: Measham, AB, 
Market Bosworth: roadside to Sutton Cheney, also 
near Osbaston lodge, NPS, South, Lount, Breedon 
and Cloud woods, WHC, 

— — A. cynanchica. squinancy wort, chalky soil on the 

Eastern side of the County, Dr, P, 
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Rubiacea, from ruber, red, colour of the roots^ which are known 
as 'madder/ and dye Turkey red. 

In this very large natural order are chinchorui and coffee; and 
from the roots of Brazilian species true ipecacuanha is procured. 
Galium verum is the true bed-straw^ used to strew beds, it is em- 
ployed in Gloucestershire to curdle milk and tinge it a rich yellow 
colour. In Gerarde's time Cheshire cheflse was made with it. Its 
roots yield a red dye, according to Curtis superior to madder. 
G. aparine, well known by its habit of clinging to passers-by/ has 
large rough seeds, said to be good substitutes when roasted, for 
coffee. Sherardia is named after Dr. Sherard of Eltham. With 
the unripe fruit of a Peruvian madder, the Indian women on the 
banks of the Sacramento, paint the outline of a garment upon 
their[bodies and limbs. Tschudi says, these broad and narrow 
lines once laid on are never effaced by washing. At Provence is 
a large estabUshment for the cultivation of a fine Persian species. 
Asperula odorata has the scent of benzoic acid and is frequently 
laid in wardrobes. Don enumerates 163 varieties of (ralium. The 
Gardenias of the hothouse are of this order. One of &e RvhiaceiB 
is named Portlandia, after Mrs. Delany's friend, the Duchess of 
Portiand, of whom so many interesting anecdotes are given in the 
Memoirs of Madame D'Arblay. It may be of local interest to 
mention that one genus of the natural order Myriaeea is named 
Careya, after Dr. WiUiam Carey of Serampore. 



''There are so many tender and holy emotions flying aboat in our inward 
world, which, like angels, can never assmne the body of an ontward act; so 
many, rich and lovely flowers spring np which bear no seed, that it is a happi- 
ness poetry was invented, which receives into its limbus all these incorporeal 
spirits, and the perftime of all these flowers."— Jean Paul. 
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ORDER. VALERIANACE^. 



CLASS. OBDEB. 

III. I. Valeriana dioica. small valerian. mor^Ay^roum^, common. 

— — V. officinalis, wild valerian, ditto, 

— — Fedia olitoria. lamb's lettuce, conoids about Leicester : 

Evington : Thurcaston : Syston, MK, Ansty : Moira. 
JM. Thrinff$tone: Gle^field. AB. Cotes. PCH. 
Loughborough, CL, 

— — F. dentata. rare, cornfields, Braunstone: Thringstone: 

Twycross, AB, Boothorpe: Farm toton, CoUorton. 
WHC. LougJUforough Paries, CL. 



Valerianacea, from Valerius (a physician ?), or valere, to be in 
health, from supposed medicinal properties. 

The smell of Valerian is unpleasant to most Europeans. The 
Hindoo women perfrime their hair, and richer natives of the East 
their baths, with the roots of V, celtica, obtained from Carinthia, 
where half-naked peasants grub it up on the borders of eternal 
snow. In the hands of iEgean merchants it becomes the costly 
' nard ' of the East. Nardostachgs, V, spica, of the Himmalayha 
mountains is said to be the true 'spikenard.' The seeds of V, rubra 
have been anciently used in embalming: some, which were re- 
moved from the cerecloth of a coffin buried in the twelfth century 
at Wymondham abbey, and planted, were found to vegetate. Rats 
as well as cats are passionately fond of Valerian, and ratcatchers 
employ it to allure them to destruction. Lamb's lettuce is a com- 
mon salad on the Continent : Loudon calls it ' Valerianella,* 
H 2 
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ORDER. DIPSACEJS. 






LINN JB AN 
CLASS. OBDBB. 



IV. I. Dipsacus sylvestris. wild teasel, road ndes, common, 

— — D. pilosus. small teasel, lanes aboui Garendon park : 

• Loughborough: 'HollinghaU wood, Dr, P, Oaga- 
thorpe. PCF. Near Hinclcleg in the lame to Barwell. 
NFS, 

— — Scabiosa succisa. devil's-bit scabious^ meadows, common, 

— — S. columbaria, small scabious, rare : Bane hills, Lei- 

cester. AB, New parks on the Orohy road: more 
plentiful in the Ansty lane : fields near Gracedieu, CT. 
Breedon Cloud lime works. WHC, 

— — Knautia arvensis. field scabious, common. 



DipsacetB, from dipsao, to thirst. 

The wild teasel is also called ' Venus's bath/ the water held id 
the hollows of the leaves being esteemed a cosmetic^ also good for 
diseases of the eyes. The fuller's teasel is D. fuUonum, Some 
species of plantago present truncated roots resembling 8, succisa^ 
The scabious is useful to dyers and tanners. The flowers of 
Knautia arvensis held in the smoke of tobacco soon become a 
beautiful green, being a delicate test for alkali* 
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ORDER. COMPOSITE, 



LINKJCAH 
CI.A88. ORDBB. 

XIX. I. Tragopogon pratensis. yellow goat's-beard. noi rare. 
AB. Loughborough meadow. CL, 

b. minor, very rare near Ashby-de-la-Zouch : more 
common about Breedon, JVHC. meadowt near 
Mvington and TTiurcaston. MK, 

— — T. porrifolius. purple goat's-beard. rare: once found 

in meadowe at Humberstone, now extinct. Mrs, Paget, 
Humbenitone, 

— — Helminthia echioides. rough picris. near Ratcliffe : 

Turlangton. AB. ^Barrow. Dr. E. Footway from 
Groby to Ratby: Mowmaker hill, with Picris hiera- 
cioides. CT. *Bottetford and Muston. 

— — Picris bieracioides. hawkweed picris. roadside, Mow- 

maker hiU, MK. Groby : more abundant in the Anaty 
lane: near Thurcaston and Thumby. CT. Twycrose. 
AB. Marlcet Bosworth. Dr.E. HiU by roadside from 
Bosworth to Sutton Cheney: between Sheepy Magna 
and Twycross. NPS. near Loughborough. CL. 

— — Leontodon hirtum. common, scarce near Ashby'de^a- 

Zouch. JVHC. 

— — L. bispidum. common. 

— — L. autumnale. common. 

— — Hypocboeris radicata. long-rooted cat's-ear. common. 

— — Lactuca virosa. strong-scented lettuce, between Gopsal 

park and the Ashhy-de-la-Zouch lodge : common near 
Twycross: Gracedieu lime works. AB. Swithland. 
JM. Market Bosworth to Sutton Cheney: roadside 
leading to Hoo-hills, and in the glebe. NPS. 
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LINNSAN 
CLASS. O&DEB. 

XIX. I. Lactuca saligna. least lettuce. Buddon and HoUinghaU 
woods: Sheepshed: Thringatone, BG, 

— — L. muralis. ivy-leaved lettuce. Ashbg road near Orohy: 

MK, Hollow road below Farm town, Coleorton. 
WHC. Swithland slate pits. AB. Near Orton. NPS. 

— — SoDclius palustris. marsh sow-thistle, about the river 

Soar, but not common. Dr. P. probably extinct. 

— — S. arvensis, com sow-thistle, common. 

— — S. asper. rough sow-thistle, cmamon. 

— — S, oleraceus. common sow-thistle, common, 

— — Crepis virens. smooth hawk's- heard, cwnmon, 

— — C. biennis, rough hawk's-beard. rare : Norton juxta 

Twycross. ABi 

— — C. paludosa. marsh hawk's-beard. Oracedieu wood. CB, 

— — Hieracium pilosella. mouse-ear hawkweed. common. 

— — H. murorum. wall hawkweed. rocTcs near St. Bernard's 

priory. MK. Walls of churchyard AsKby-de-la- 
Zouch. NPS. 

— — H. sylvaticum. wood hawkweed. woods, common: 

variety maculatum not uncommon: old waUs at Nether^ 
seal. AB. 

— — H. boreale. near Twycross. AB. Forest woods : Swith- 

land: Groby. MK. Thurlaston. NPS. Lount and 
South woods. WHC. 

— — H. umbellatum. narrow-leaved hawkweed. between 

Twycross and the entrance lodge to Gopsal parlc: 
Bardon: Congerstone, AB. 

— — Borkhausia setosa. rare : fieldway between Groby and 

Ratby. CT. 

— — Taraxacum officinale, common dandelion. 

b. palustre. marsh dandelion, near Loughborough. CL. 

— — Amoseris pusilla. dwarf nipplewort, conoids near 

Birslal : on some arable land near Swithland slate 
quarries. Dr. P. 

— — Lapsana communis, nipplewort, common. 

— — Cichorium intybus. wild succory, roadside near Lut- 

terworth. AB. Wigston road beyond the tollgate. MK. 
Near the Lunatic Asylum. CT, Loughborough. CL. 
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umrJCAir 

CLASS. OBOSB. 

XIX. I. Arctium lappa, burdock, common. 

b. bardana. Market Bosworth, NPS. Hathem, 
but not common. WFP, 

— — Serratola tinctoria. saw-wort, borden of fields, common : 

about 8t, Bernard's priory abundant. 

— — Cardans nntaiiB. musk tMstle. not uncommon: near 

Leicester. MK. Market Bosworth. NPS. Chamwood 
forest: Beacon at the base of the old tower. FTM. 
Breedon. JVHC. 
-» — C. acaothoides. weited thistle, common. 

— — G. tenuifloroe. slender-flowered thistle. Lubbenham. SK. 

Kegworth. CL. 

— ^- C. marianns. milk | thistle, rare: occasionally about 

Oraeedieu. AB. 

— — G. lanceolatus. spear thistle, common. 

— — G. eriojdliorus. woolly-headed thisde. Lubbenham: 

lAdterworth. SK. Jnsty lane. FTM. Breedon Cloud 
wood : Braunstone : Groby : Hinckley road, Leicester: 
Wym^wM: Wartnaby stone pits: plentiful near 
Melton and *Behoir. AB* 

— — G. palustris. marsh jdnme-thistle. common. 

— — C. arv^isis. creeping plume-thistle, common. 

— — G. pratensis. meadow plume-thistle, not uncommon: 

Bardon : Chamwood forest : Loughborough outwoods. 

— — G. acauHs. dwarf thistle, meadows at Saddington : SK. 

WT^ttle hill, plentiful on a rough piece facing Beacon 
hill. FTM. WymuwM and Thorpe. TRP. Phngar. 
TB.^ *Croxton. 

— — G. heterophyllus. melancholy plume-thistle. *in the 

bogs at Knipton. 

— — Onc^KH'dum acanthium. occasionally seen, though rare : 

MountsorreL Dr. E. 

— -« Garlina vulgaris, carlme thistle. Bardon hill : Cloud hiU 

Umeworke, near Breedon. AB. Swithiand : Dane hiUs. CT. 
Not uncommon about Ansty. FTM. *pastures at Behoir. 
XIX. Iff. Centaurea nigra, black knapweed, common: radiant 
flowered variety near the railway bridge, Aylestone 
road. MK. 
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LINNJBAN 
CLASS. OBOEB. 

XIX. III. Centaurea cyanus. corn blue-bottle. cornfieldB, 

— — C. scabiosa. greater knapweed, on the Hinckley road 

near Leicester : Sheepshed, AB. Chamock hill, CL, 
XIX. I. Bidens cernua. nodding bur-marigold, watery places, 
common, 

— — B. tripartita, trifid bur-marigold, ditto, pond at Roth- 

ley, with the above, MK, 
-^ — Eupatorium cannabinum. bemp agrimony, hanks of 
streams, not uncommon, 

— — Tanacetum vulgare. tansy. Grohy : Swithland : Glen" 

field: Bradgate: Braunstone: severtU lanes near 
Leicester: Congeratone: Coton, Sfc: near Market 
Bosworlh: Packington: Worthington, 8fc» *Belvoir, 

— — Artemisia absinthium, wormwood, rare: Gracedieu. AB. 

Turn from the road a little beyond Groby : Croft. CT. 

— — A. vulgaris, mugwort. not uncommon: Kvrby ruins: 

Aylestone. MK, Groby: Sheepshed, AB, Groby 
road. FTM. Market Bosworth, roadside to Carlton: 
Wellsborough hiU, NPS, Coleorton Common, a single 
plant. WHC. 

— — Gnapbalium dioicum. mountain cudweed. * near 

Croxton, in the Vale of Belvoir, (with rose-colored 
flowers.) 

— — G. sylvaticum. highland cudweed, dry fields among 

furze near Loughborough, Dr, P, •in a hedge between 
Waltham and Grantham, 

— — G. uliginosum. marsh cudweed, common, 

— — Filago minima, least cudweed. Groby, MK, Breedon and 

Moorley hills, AB, Blackbrook. PCF, Croft. NPS. 

— — F. germanica. common cudweed, common. 

— — Petasites vulgaris, butter-bur. banks of the rivers Soar 

andSence: Groby: Gracedieu. AB, Holywell and 
Beaumanor woods. PCH. Garendon. WFP. More- 
bams, JK. Lockington. FTM. Rillham bridge, 
Ibstock, NPS. *steHle and fertile f plants, plentiful im 
the Vale of Belvoir: brook near Gracedieu, WHC. 

+ p. vulgaris and hybrida. 
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LtNNJBAK 
CLASS. OBOEB. 

XIX. II. Tussilago farfara. colt's-foot. common, 

— — Erigeron acris. blue flea-bane, near LeiceMter : Bree- 

don hiU : walls of Gracedieu priory, AB, Old lime 
works Gracedieu, abundant. FTM, 

— — Solidago virgaurea. golden-rod. Buddon wood, PCF. 

Beacon and the Hanging rocks, FTM, Pocket gate, CL, 

— — Senecio vulgaris, groundsel, common, 

— — S. sylvaticus. mountain groundsel, common: variety 

lividus, green-sealed groundsel, Groby, CT, 

— — S. crucaefolius. 

b. tenuifolius. hoary ragwort, lane adjoining Swith- 
land wood. MK, near Blackbrook tollgate, PCF, near 
Wymesvfold, AB, near Loughborough, CL. 

— — S.jacobsea. ragwort, common, 

b. aquaticus. marsh ragwort, common, 

— ^ Doronicum plantagineum. plaintain-leaved leopard's- 

bane. rare, plantations at Gopsal, AB. 

— — Inula helenium. elecampane. • about the Devon side, 

— — I. conyza. ploughman's spikenard, meadows near Crop^ 

stone. MK, Twycross, AB, Barlestone, NPS, rare at 
Ashby-de-la^Zouch, fVHC, 

— — Pulicaria dysenterica. flea-bane, common. 

— — Bellis perennis. daisy, common, 

— — Chrysanthemum segetum. com marigold, cornfields, 

common. 
f^ -^ C leucanthemum. white ox-eye. common, 

— — Pyrethrum parthenium. feverfew, common in villages, 

— — P. inodorum. scentless feverfew, common, 

— — Matricaria chamomilla. wild chamomile, cornfields at 

Quomdon : on the footway to Thurcaston from the 
Abbey lane, MK, WeUsborough. NPS. common in 
fields at Hathem, WFP, waste ground in several 
places near Ashhy -de-la- Zouch, 1848. fVHC. Lough- 
borough. CL. 
fT^ — Anthemis nobiHs. common chamomile, used to grow 
on the forest near the Monastery on land turn culti- 
vated, CT. 
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hlVVMXV 

CLASS. OODEB. 

XIX. II. Anthemit arvensis. com chamomile, clover field near 
New Paries, MK, con^lda, but not common. AB. 

— -^ A. cotula. stinkmg chamomile, confide and wa$te 

ground, 

— — Achillea ptarmica. sneezewort. common: finer in the 

kitchen garden Uherscrqft ruin$ than ekewhere, MK, 

— — A. millefolium, milfoil or yarrow, common'. 



Componta, from compono, to set in order, to arrange. 

Tragopogon pratentis, or ' go-to-bed-at-noon/ opens at three and 
closes at nine or eleven, a. m. T. porrifolim in gardens is ' salsafy' 
and ' viper's grass.' The leaves of Hehninthia echioidee are boiled 
and also pickled in Greece, its seeds are beautiful objects for the 
microscope. Xeon/odon atf^umfiafe is the 'yeUow devil's bit.' Extract 
of lettuce is prepared from Lactuca virosa. The flowers of Sonchue 
arvensis are said to follow the eoiu'se of the sun. Hieracium murorum, 
''golden lung-wort," was a pojmlar remedy for consumption, and 
has been absurdly said to be the resort of birds 6f prey to streng- 
then their sight. Borkhausia is named from M. Borkhausen, a 
German botanist, 1790. Lapsana communis is eaten just before 
flowering as a salad by the Turks. The root succory or chicoree 
is roasted to mix with coffee. The modem Egyptians consume it 
to a great extent. The plant is said to be profitable food for 
cows. Taraxacum officinale, dent-de-lion, corrupted into dandelion, is 
us^ul according to Dr. Houlton in chronic diarrhoea. Arctium lappa 
is a common potherb in the north of Europe. Serratula tinctoria 
yields a yellow dye. Carduus nutans derives its Eng^h name frx>m 
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its fragrant flowers. C.aeauihoidea and marianu9 divide the reputa- 
tion of being the true ' Scotch thistle.' C. tnarianua, silver or 
milk thistle, is said to derive its white veins from some of the 
Virgin Mary's milk spilt upon it. The flowers of C. lanceo- 
lotus will curdle milk. C. pakutrU often occurs with white flowers. 
C acaulU has stems three or four inches high, its leaves are very 
injurious to pastures, spreading a foot or more on the ground. 
Ojiopordum acanthium is the wild artichoke, its seeds yield an 
essential oil. The Carline or Carolinian thistle is named after the 
Emperor Charlemagne, who was directed to it by an angel, it is said, 
as a remedy for the plague that was then ravaging his army. The 
story is sometimes related as of Charles the Fifth. Its flowers 
open in dry and remain closed in damp weather, a habit they 
retain long after they are gathered. Cottagers on the Continent 
nail them to their doors to serve as barometers. C, gummifera 
yields tears of gum resembling mastic. 

The diflerent kinds of cardoon are eaten, after being blanched, 
as a salad, or boiled or stewed ; but by no means so generally in 
Britain as upon the Continent, though according to Mr. Neill, they 
were cultivated at Hol3rrood Palace so early as 1683. The native 
countries of Cynara cardunculus are the South of Europe and the 
North of Africa; but the seeds having been conveyed to South 
America, it has escaped into the extensive plain that Ues between 
Buenos Ayres and the Andes, and has given such an extraordinary 
feature to that country, as deserves to be recorded in the history 
of the species. "The great plain or Pampas of the Cordilleras," 
says Captain Head in his ' Rough Notes,' " is about nine hundred 
miles in breadth ; and the part which I have visited, though under 
the same latitude, is divided into regions of different climate and 
produce. On leaving Buenos Ayres, the first of these regions is 
covered for one hundred and eighty miles with clover and thistles ; 
and varies with the four seasons of the year in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. In winter, the leaves of the thistles are large and 
luxuriant, and the whole surface of the country has the rough ap- 
pearance of a turnip field. The clover at this season is extremely 
rich and strong; and the sight of the wild cattle grazing in full 
Uberty on such pasture, is beautiful. In spring, the clover has 
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vanished, the foliage of the thistle has extended across the ground, 
and the country still looks as if covered with a rough crop of 
turnips. In less than a month the change is most extraordinary ; 
the whole region becomes a luxuriant wood of enormous thistles, 
which have suddenly shot up to a height of ten or eleven feet, and 
are all in full bloom. The road or path is hemmed in on both 
sides ; the view is completely obstructed ; not an animal is to be 
seen ; and the stems of the thistles are so close to each other, and 
so strong, that independent of the prickles with which they are 
armed, they form an impenetrable barrier. The sudden growth 
of these plants is quite astonishing; and though it would be an 
unusual misfortune in military history, yet it is really possible, 
that, an invading army unacquainted with this country, might be 
imprisoned by these thistles, before it had time to escape from 
them. The summer is not over before the scene undergoes 
another rapid change; the thistles suddenly lose their sap and 
verdure, their heads droop, the leaves shrink and fade, the stems 
become black and dead, and they remain rattling with the breeze 
one against the other, until the violence of the pampero or hurri- 
cane, levels them with the ground, where they rapidly decompose 
and disappear, — the clover rushes up and the scene is again ver- 
dant." 

Centaurea cyantis yields a delicate blue for miniature painters. 
Bidens cemua and tripartita ax^ used to colour butter and cheese 
and to adidterate safi^on. The invaluable styptic 'Matico' is believed 
to be made from the leaves of the Eupatorium glutinosum. Its name, 
of 'little Matthew,' was obtained from a soldier named Matthew 
who gathered the leaves accidentally to apply to his wounds after a 
battle and found the bleeding immediately staunched. The flesh- 
fly will not touch animal substances that have been rubbed with 
the leaves of the tansy. This plant also illustrates the great diver- 
sity of national tastes. Mrs. Piozzi, being at Florence and en*- 
quiring for scented pomatum, two pots were brought to her, one 
smelling strongly of garden mint, the other of rue and tansy. 
Afterwards being introduced by the Venetian ambassador to a 
party at Rome, to her great confusion the conversation soon 
ceased, and all the ladies shrank from her and stopped their noses 
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with rue, which a servant handed about upon a salver. The cause 
of this was some scented powder in her hair I She was led, sinking 
with shame and distress, from the company, to which of course 
she did not return, and very naturally asks, " What can make 
these Roman ladies fly from odori, so that a drop of lavender water 
in one's handkerchief, or a carnation in one's stomacher, is to 
throw them into convulsions thus } Sure this is the only instance 
in which they forbear to fabbricare au Vaniieo (build upon the old 
foundation) in their own phrase ; the dames of whom Juvenal de- 
lights to tell, hked perfumes well enough, I remember ; and Horace 
and Martial cry carpe roios perpetually." — Piozzi's Travels. 
Extraordinary quantities of jirtemiaia abnnthium grow near 
Abergavenny in Monmouthshire, three times as lofty and luxu- 
riant as it is ever found in the Midland Ck>unties. The seeds by 
distillation yield eau d^abainthe, a cordial. Turkeys are very fond 
of them. The herb itself, steeped in boiling water and apphed to 
a bruise, removes pain and prevents discoloration. The downy 
substance covering the leaves of A. vulgaris is collected for tinder, 
the finer parts of it, by the name of'Moxa/ are employed in 
surgery for the actual cautery. * Moxa* was first brought from 
Japan. Artemisia abrotanum is the Southern wood of gardens. 
The cudweeds are chiefly remarkable for their durable flowers re- 
sembhng *' immortelles." They take their specific name from a 
reputed power of restoring rumination to animals. Filago Ger- 
mamca is the herba impia of the old botanists. Its stem is termi- 
nated by a globular head of small ovate flowers, from beneath 
which spring, in a proliferous manner, several horizontal branches 
each terminated by a head of flowers. This was thought to have 
the appearance of the oflspring undutifuUy exalting itself above 
the parent. — Hookbr. TiusUago farfara, ' far-fare,' in allusion 
to the horse-foot shape of its leaves, is made into wine and con- 
fections for pectoral diseases. Solidago virga-aurea will grow pro- 
fusely in the most worthless soil, and is so profitable for bees in 
the Autumn that it is said an acre would furnish honey enough to 
complete the winter stock of a hundred hives. Senecio vulgaris, 
*senecio,' from its quickly growing old. The achenia of common 
groundsel are covered with hairs that have the singular property 
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of separating into two lips, on immersion in water, and emitting 
slender spiral coils greatly exceeding themselves in length. 
Decaisne was the first to remark this structure in the hairs of this 
order. " The Sylvatica lividua of Linnaeus is a Spanish species and 
unknown to me ; but whatever it is, I fear the plant of English 
Botany cannot be considered specifically distinct from sylvatume. 
I form my opinion from Mr. Middleton's original specimens now 
before me. Mr. W. Wilson does not think it distinct ; nor does 
Mr. Richmond, {Nat, Mag. for March, 1830, p, 197.) who observes 
that the green tips of the cal3rx scales, on which much stress is 
laid, eventually become brown." — Sib W. J. Hookbr's British 
Flora. 

Doronicum and arnica, the leopard's bane,' and 'mountain 
tobacco' of the French^ are the poisonous plants of the order. 
' Libbard's bane ' was an ingredient in incantations. Inula conyza^ 
' Helenium/ is elecampane of the shops. The dried root has a 
strong and grateful smell, approaching that of the Florentine 
orris, Pulicaria dyaenierica or middle elecampane is said to have 
cured General Keit's Russian army, of dysentery, on his expedition 
to Persia. It smells like soap and few animals will touch it, 

Chaucer has embalmed the '* white simplicity " of the daisy in 
his " Flower and Leaf." Poor Margaret, it will be remembered, 
plucks '* ein Stemhlume,*' * to ascertain the truth of Faust's pro- 
fessions. The same practice, in France called Mourr^, extends to 
the Celestial Empire, where the mandarins use the large showy 
flowers of the Chrysanthemum, Chrysanthemum leucanthemum is 
laid in the beds of domestic animals in Bosnia to'destroy vermin. 
A handful of feverfew, pyrethrum parthemum, will keep bees at a 
distance. Pyrethrum officinalis is the " pellitory of Spain," so much 
in request for the toothache. In Denmark farmers are compelled 
by law to root anthemis arvensis from their cornfields. Anthemis 
cotula blisters the skin of reapers ; toads are said to frequent 
this plant. 

In the Orkneys tea is made of Achillea millefolium. The High- 
landers also make an ointment of it to heal wounds. The dried 

* star flower. 
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leaves excite sneeang. Rouge and cannine, one from the dried 
safflower, earthanua tinctoria,* the other from the corolla of the 
Dahlia, — with the edible cardoon, artichoke^ endive, &c. — are pro- 
ducts of this order. 



* " Menander in the eomady brings in a man taming his wife firom his honse, 
becaose she stained her hair yellow, which was then the beauty. A wise woman 
should not paint. Indeed, the outward ornament is fit to take fools, but they are 
not itorth the taking; but she that hath a wise husbsnd, must entice him to an 
eternal deamess by the veil of modesty and the grave robes of chastity, the oma. 
ment of meekness and the jewels of faith and charity ; she must have no fncus 
but blushings, her brightness must be purity, and she must shine round about 
with sweetness and friendship, and she shall be pleasant while she lives, and de. 
sired when she dies."— Jbrsmt Tati^e. 

"Art thou beautiful ?— Live then in accordance with the curious make and 
firame of thy creation ; and let the beauty of thy person teach thee to beautify thy 
mind with holiness, the ornament of the beloved of God."— William Pbnn. 



I 2 
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ORDER. CAMPANULACEJB . 



LurNXnr 

CXJL88. O&DIR. 



v. I. Campanula rotundifolia. hair-bell, common, 

— — C pattila. spreading bell*flower. Buddon wood, and 

lane adjoining. MK, 

— — C. latifolia. giant bell-flower, near Market Bomoorth : 

WiUesUy : Oabaaton lodge. NPS, Cloud hill. PCH. 
Sheefhedgee. MK, Breedon Cloud wood, and hedges 
near Breedon and Tong. WHC. Gracedieu wood: 
white variety between Wymeswold and Six hiUs. AB, 

— — C. rapunculoides. creeping bell-flower. Mr. W. H. EUis 

believes to be growing at Beaumont Leys, on the right 
hand side of a lane behind Mr. MarshaWs stackyard. 

— — C. glomerata. clustered bell-flower. Croxton park. AB, 

Croxton and Saltby. Dr. P. *Stathem hiU side. 
— - — Specularia bybrida. com bell-flower, among the com 
on the eastern side of the county. Dr. P. *WooUthwrpe 
sparingly, 

— — Jasione montana. sheep's bit, or sheep's scabious. 

common. 



Ctjmpanulacea, from oampana, a bell. 

The bell-flowers have two great centres of habitation, one at the 
Cape, where not fewer than sixty-three kinds are found; the Alps, 
Italy* Greece, the Caucasus and Altai Mountains form the second, 
and in whatever direction we forsake these limits the species de- 
crease. It is worthy of notice that, with one exception, all the 
genera opening the capsule laterally are found in the northern, 
those opening it at the apex, in the southern hemisphere. The 
roots of many are eatable. White campanulas become blue in 
drying. C. patula was discovered in Buddon Wood l^ Dr. Pol- 
teney in 1742. Lobelias are of this order. 
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ORDER. ERICACRS. 



LIHirSAK 
CLASS. O&OBB. 



viii. I. Erica tetralix. cross-leaved heath, fwut lanei : Brad- 
gate pari common, MK, Moira mervoir near Whit- 
wick. WHC. 

— — E. cinerea. fine-leaved heath. Roe Cl^ff and Sharpie^, 

PCF, Chamwood fore$t, but not common, AB, Near 
Moira reservoir by the lane to Boothorpe, WHC, 

— — Calluna vulgaris, ling, common, 

— — Yaccinium myrtillus. bilberry or whortleberry, woodi, 

Swithland: Groby : Gracedieu: Whitwick: Lough- 
borough: Buddon: Ben's Cliff : Nailstone Wiggs,fyc, 



EricacedB, from erico, to break : siqiposed medicinal qualities. 

Most of the heaths, so beautiful to the eye, are scentless. It is 
said the Picts prepared an invigorating drink from E. cinerea, the 
secret of which perished with them. CaUuna vulgaris is em- 
pbyed by dyers and tanners, its flowers are particularly grateful 
to bees. Common brooms are made of its branches, yielding no 
inconsiderable revenue on the barren heaths of Scotland, where it 
grows in immense quantities. Its fibres are almost indestructible. 
Cattle do not readily feed on it. Oil of wintergreen is extracted 
from a dwarf American species. The bilberry is excellent in 
tarts and confections. Some of the Vaccinia 3rield resin; in 
Qiina, F. formosum is esteemed sacred, audits flowers are placed as 
new-year ofierings in their templet. 

Azaka and Rhododendron pontieum, yielding the poisonous 
himey which is recorded as so destructive to Xenophon's retreating 
•nny, and the strawberry arbutus, are of this order. The ar- 
bmius is esad to be named from "ar," austere, Celtic, and ''boise,'* 
bush, and according to Pliny unedo, from umm edo, I eat one, im- 
plying, that one is so harsh I refuse to eat more. 
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|E 



ORDER. ILICACE^. 



UKSMAX 
CLASS. OBDBB. 



IV. III. Ilex aquifolium. holly, common. 



IKcacetB, from ilex, an old name for the holm. The holly is 
known as hulver in Norfolk^ and as hulme and holm, in other 
parts of England. The true holm is also the evergreen oak. 

Mats, the tea of Paraguay, is prepared from Hex Paraguetuis, 
and like Chinese tea has three varieties : — ^the unopened buds ; 
the substance of the full-grown leaves stripped from the ribs and 
roasted ; and thirdly, the perfect leaf dried whole. The leaves of 
/. aquifolium and others have been substituted for tea, and with 
the bark, formerly enjoyed a reputation as tonics in intermittent 
fever. Birdlime is obtained from the inner bark, and the wood 
which is hard, white, and durable, is stained black and used for 
knife and teapot handles, or wherever any imitation of ebony is 
desired. It is also sought for inlaying. Don enumerates twenty- 
erne ornamental varieties of holly. In Germany it is the wood- 
thistle, stick-palm, Christ-thorn, &c. Evelyn's celebrated hedge 
at Sayes Court, of which not a plant remains, was exceeded by 
those at Morton, near Edinburgh, where Selby tells us, were 2,962 
yards of holly hedges, well kept, 12/ years old, and from 10 to 
25 feet high. In the submarine, semifossil, forests of this 
country, viz. in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, &c. holly is commonly 
found. In a layer of compressed leaves several inches deep, on 
Lincolnshire moor, birch, fir, oak, and those of Ilex aquifolium 
were readily distinguishable. 
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ORDER. JASMINACE^. 



CLASS. OBDBB. 

II. I. ligastrum vulgare. privet, hedges, common, 

— — Fraxinus excelsior, common ash. woods and hedges. 



JasminaceiB, from ia, a violet, and asme, smelL Linn. 

Ligustrum has heen said to derive its name, from the use of its 
twigs, as gardeners' ligatures. Its berries are innoxious, birds 
feed on them, and the larva of the privet hawk moth, sphinx ligus- 
tri, on its leaves. It is hardy, and will bear the knife, and thrive 
in smoky places. In the south of Europe, Fraxinus excelsior 
yields tears, which, as well as those of F, omus, pass for manna, its 
leaves like those of the lilac are extensively used in fevers. The 
people of Berri, (department Brenne,) employ no other remedy 
than syringa vulgaris for the intermittent which ravages their 
\ marshy and insalubrious locality. In France and Spain the blis- 
ter-beetle, cantharis vesicatoria, feeds upon the foliage of the ash 
which it devastates like the locust. The effluvium from the living, 
and powdery ashes of the dead insects, are so pungent, as to blis- 
ter the faces of those who pass by. 

Evelyn says the green keys of the ash were pickled as " deli- 
cate salading." By a cruel superstition, shrew mice were for- 
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merly entombed alive in these trees to afford a charm against sick- 
ness in cattle ; another custom scarcely less revolting was to pass 
injured children through the young stem of an ash, split for that 
purpose. The roots are valuable to cabinet-makers, the knotty 
parts to inlayers, the trunk to coachmakers, and the young 
slender stems are used for hoops, walking sticks and hop poles. 
There are several fine ash trees about the ruins of Ulverscrofk 
Priory. The weeping ash is said to have been first discovered in 
a field at Gamlingay. F. heterophylla, often has the leaflets united 
in a single leaf. It is said that the maypole, and the German 
Christmas-tree, have their origin in the Scandinavian myth of the 
ash Yggdrasill. [For particulars of which see Mallett's Northern 
Antiquities, p. 488.] The olive is included in this natural order. 
Montpellier scammony from cynanchtim monspeliacum. 



So much is said about the superstitions of our forefathers, and so many in- 
ferences un&YOurable to the strength of their understandings are drawn from 
fhem, that I cannot resist saying a few words, if not of justification, yet of apology. 
Thus, for example, they told a child who laid his knife with the edge upwards, or 
in such a manner as to be perilous to himself or his neighbours, that the holy 
angels would wound their feet when they walked upon the table ; not that they 
actually believed this, but that they wished to impress the child's memory throu^ 
his imagination. They taught that everybody would have to wait at the gates of 
paradise as many hours as he had wantonly scattered grains of salt; by which they 
gave their children or their servants a lively and lasting impression of the evil 
effects of carelessness and waste in trifles, the total amount of which would become 
considerable. They told a vain girl who could not pass the looking-glass without 
casting a furtive glance into it, that the devil peeped over the shoulder of those who 
looked at themselves in a glass at night ; and many other things of the same kind, 
by which they endeavoured to imprint a good precept on the mind by the aid of 
imagery. In a word, they drew from the world of spirits, as we do from the ftnimft l 
world, instractive fables, as a means of making a deep impression on the minds of 
children. — Justus Mosbb. 
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ORDER. APOCYNACEiES. 



LINNXAK 
CLASS. OSDEB. 



Yinca minor, small periwinkle, rare: Kirhy ruim, 
MK, Lane by Mucklin wood near Beaumanor lodge, 
probably deitroyed by the new carriage road, FTM, 
* Muiton, 

y. major, great periwinkle. * several walb in the street 
at Woolathorpe, 



Apocynacem, or dogbanes, from apo, from, and hfon, Jcynos, a 
dog, — delivering from dogs. 

Periwinkles and oleanders are the only exception to the rule of 
this order, which is to have milky juices. They partake, however, 
very largely the poisonous properties of their family, death hav- 
ing ensued, it is recorded, from sleeping in a room with an olean- 
der in flower. Meat, roasted on spits of that wood, has proved 
fatal. Powdered it is used to destroy vermin. Vtnca minor was 
the favourite plant of Rosseau. The dogbanes are chiefly tropical 
plants, the kernels of a Madagascar species were formerly employed 
as an ordeal. One of them, not larger than an almond, was suffi- 
cient to destroy twenty people. Caoutchouc is the product of se- 
veral South American species. The cow-tree of Demerara; the 
forbidden fruit of Ceylon, retaining the mark of Eve's teeth; the 
deeidly strychnos,* nux vomica or ratsbane; are of this order, — and 
in India, several species producing indigo. The cream tree of 
Sierra Leone, having flowered in this country in May, 1849, is 
flgured in Ciirtis's Botanical Magazine of September. 

* The reader is reminded that when the properties of poisonons plants become 
thoroughly understood, they asnally contribute most important aids to medical 
practice. God, says Chamock, has a witness of his deity in every drug. 
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ORD ER. GENTIAN ACE^. 



LINNAAN 
CLA.S8. OBDRS. 

V. II. Gentiana pneumonanthe*. on the edge of a bog near 
Whittle hill: Chamwood foreit. AB. 

— — G. campestris. field gentian, found hy Miss EUis at 

the Cropitone end of Bradgate park a few years since 
growing very plentifully, not met with again. Cam- 
pestria occurs with amarella, Dr, P. 

— — G. amarella. autumnal gentian. Gracedieu, AB, Bane 

hills and near Gler^field : more common on the eastern 
side of the county. Dr, P, Field in the Stoughton 
lane, CT, *Stathem in the Vale of Belvoir, 

V. I. Erytbraea centaurium. centaury. Thringatone, PFC, 
Lane near Grobypool: not uncommon elsewhere, FTM, 
Between Carlton and Congerstone, between fVellS" 
borough and Sheepy, NPS. Hallgates lane near 
Cropetone : Swithland : sand lane to Stoughton, MK, 
Appleby, JM, South wood: Staunton Harold, ^c. 
WHC. 

VIII. I. Chlora perfoliata. perfoliate yellow-wort, rare: about 
Saltby and Sproxton, BG, 

y. I. Menyanthes trifoliata. bog bean, rare : Groby pool, and 
meadow at the bach of the pool, AB, Elmsthorpe: 
pond between Thurlasion and Crof t : footway and fields 
near Tliurlaston, Dr. E, Houghton, CT, near Seal 
wood, JM. river Soar, near Leicester, MK, between 
Bradgate ruins and Little Matlock. FTM. * Knipton 
and Stathem, Kegworth, CL, 

-— — Polemonium cseruleum. blue Jacob's ladder, rare: 
variety album, Tiraall gorse; now destroyed, NPS, 
on the banks of a brook near Wymeswold, naturaUied 
if not indigenous, flowers purple. TRP, 
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GewHanacea, from Gentius^ king of Dlyria, dispoverer of their 
yirtues. 

The bitter principle of gentian is esteemed a tonic. The roots 
of G, pneumdnani?ie and amarella are infused in Russia; in £ngland> 
those of G, luiea. Gentianwasser * is distilled frt)m them in 
Switzerland. The gentians are fond of remarkable elevations, and 
flourish on the limits of perpetual snow; in Europe, adorning the 
very edges of the Swiss glaciers. Those of the Himmalayah have 
blue flowers, like our native plant, but of sixteen species noted by 
Dr. Jameson in Peru, eight were red, four purple, two blue, one 
yellow, and one white. It is stated in Buxton's Manchester Flora, 
that Mewyanfhes is sown in Lancashire, as food for game. The seeds 
have been found semifossil at Mount's Bay, ComwalL The roots 
are often so firmly matted as to afford safe footing in bogs. 



* Gentian water. 




ORDER. CONVOLVULACE^. 



UVVMAV 
CLASS. OBDBB. 

y. I. Convolvulus arvensis. small bindweed, common. 

— — C. sepium, great bindweed, hedges, common, 

V. II. Cuscuta europsea. greater dodder, once growing on 
nettles in the village of Humberstone, Mrs, Paget. Upon 
tares in afield near Twycross, 1849. ^B. 

... _ C. epithymum. lesser dodder, rocks near Gracedieu 
growing upon heath, CB, 
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ConvolvulacetB, from convolvo, to entwine. 

C arvensia yields jalap; scammony is the produce'of an Eastern 
species, C, tcammonia, A perfumed wood known as 'rosewood/ 
(not the large rosewood of cabinet-makers) is procured from two 
species common in the Canary Isles. C batatas of Peru is the 
sweet-potatoe, * camotes,* of the Sierras. In Persia, where the stiff 
soil prevents the spread of under-groimd stems, is a species of 
convolvulus, forming thorny shrubs not unlike furze-bushes. C. 
arvensii or minor, is the 'four o'clock,' from its early hour of 
closing. Of the fairies, waiting for midnight, to learn the doom of 
"The Culprit Fay,"» 

" Some had lain in a scoop of the rook 

By glittering iceing stars inlaid, 
And some had oi)ened ' the four o'clockf 

And crept within its shade." 

The forked Marvel of Peru (Mirdbilis dichotoma) is called by the 
Dutch at the Cape * Fieruun bloem,' or, four o'clock flower : for a 
similar reason. 

The Dodders germinate in the ground, but when they can reach 
a favourite plant, nettle, clover, &c., they fix upon it, the root 
perishes, and their future nourishment is drawn from the support- 
ing vegetable. They are reputed to partake of the medicinal pro- 
perties of convolvulus. Griffith mentions a gigantic Dodder in 
Affghanistan that preys upon itself. One of its masses nearly en* 
veloped a wiQow tree betwixt thirty and forty feet high. 

* J. B. Drake, an American poet. 
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ORDER. SOLANACBJB. 



UTXVMkH 
CLASS. O&DBR. 

y. I. Hyoscyamtu niger. henbane. Br^dgate nUm : Newton 
Harcaurt MK, Graeedieu. PCF. Aiuty. JM. Dant 
hilla, Hinckley road, CT, near Market Boeworth, and 
in Rectory garden. NP8. 

— ^~ Solanum nigrum, common nightshade, gardens about 

Leicester : near Grohy. AB, Loughborough, CL. 

— — S. dulcamara, woody nightshade, common, 

— — Atropa belladonna, deadly nightshade, ruins at Grace* 

dieu, AB, gathered there by Br, PuUeney, not im- 
common about Hathem, WFP* 



Solanacea, derivation unknown. 

Hyoscyamus niger is a biennial plant, and in the highest perfec- 
tion for medicinal preparations, immediately before the develope- 
ment of the seeds, in the second year of its growth. The leaves 
are smoked to relieve toothache. Swine are said to feed on it with 
impunity. The roots are long, thick, white, less offensive to the 
smell than the stem and leaves, and are used to make anodyne 
necklaces for children. Beads made of the root of the conunon 
peony are often substituted for them in shops. Solanum nigrum 
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and duleafMra, the 'black' and 'bitter-sweet* nightshades, are 
alike narcotic and poisonous. S, nigrum is employed for extract. 
The leaves and berries of S. tuberoium, the common potatoe, are as 
deadly as any of their tribe. That the potatoe was introduced from 
America, is well known, but it is so much changed by cultiva- 
tion that it is difficult to distinguish the parent stock. Hum- 
boldt found wild potatoes in Chili, which were bitter, and barely 
eatable. Decaying potatoes emit a brilliant light ; on one occa- 
sion, the barracks of Strasburg were thought to be on fire, from the 
phosphorescence of a cellar-full, in a state of decomposition. The 
ripe seeds of Solanum potarum, or the ' clearing nut,' are used in 
India to purify muddy water. Poured into a vessel previously 
rubbed with them, the water soon becomes pure and wholesome. 
Officers, and provident troops, on a march, usually carry a store 
with them. * The juice of cursed hebenon,' sent Hamlet's father 
to his premature account. Hahnemann has said. Belladonna pro- 
tects from the infection of scarlet fever. Buchanan relates, that 
the Scots mixed the expressed juice, with the food and drink which 
by their truce they engaged to supply to Sweno's army, and so 
effected the destruction of the Danes, falling on, and killing them, 
while they were intoxicated by it. Vinegar is the antidote to this 
poison. The true mandrake, atropa mandragora, is of this order ;^- 
* mandra' an ox-stall, ' agauros,' cruel, — from its fatal effects on 
cattle ; being often gathered in their fodder where it is common, as 
in Spain, Switzerland, and Italy. The wonderful legends of its shriek- 
ing when torn out of the ground ; and causing the death of those 
who pull it up ; are well known. " There is a story of some youths 
of Agrigentum, who, having at a tavern freely partaken of wine 
mixed, it is supposed, with infusion of henbane, nightshade, cicutm 
or mandrakes, became so crazed as to think they were in a ship 
at sea and now ready to be cast away by reason of a tempest* 
Whereupon to avoid shipwreck and present drowning, they flung 
all the goods in the house out at the windows, into the street, or 
sea, as they then thought. Being brought before the magistrates 
to account for their conduct, and not yet recovered, they justified 
themselves by fear of death and imminent peril, and falling on 
their knees, besought them as ' Tritons,' and ' sea-gods,' to be good 
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to them, for if erer they came to land again they would build an 
altar to their lervice. The magistratee could not sufficiently 
laugh at this their madness, bid than sleep it out, and so went their 
ways." The winter cherry, of gardens, eaten as dessert in Spain 
and Arabia, (a variety of which, Pkjf$ali$ mmntfera, Kunth recog- 
nized in Egyptian mummies,) with tobacco, capsicums, egg plants, 
and tomatoes, are of the same family. A single drop of oil of 
tobacco, is used by the Hottentots to destroy snakes. Death is said 
to ensue as rapidly as if by lightning. 




ORDER. SCROPHULARIACE^. 



CLAM. OBDSm. 

V. I. Verbascum thapsus. great mullein. Graeedieu lime' 
works, oeeatianally on waste ground, AB. foot of 
Bardon hUl. JP. Peckkton Conmon. NPS. Breedon, 
farm-house on the WiUesUy road. WHO. Swithland: 
Thurcaeton, one specimen. MK. between Humberstone 
and Scraptoft. FTM. Foss lane. Abbey lane. CT. 

— — v. nigrum, black mullein. Glenoid. AB. * Stanton. 
II. I. Veronica arvensis. wall speedwell, common. 

— — V. serpyllifolia. thyme-leaved speedwell, common. 

— — V. scutellata. marsh speedwell. Oroby pool. MK. bogs 

ahoui Loughborough Outwoods. Dr. P. between Sutton 
Cheney and Cadeby. NPS, near the Oroby turnpike, 
Leicester. CT. 
K 2 
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UNKXAN 
CLASS. OBDBB. 

II. I. Veronica anagallis. water speedwell. brooJcs, not lui- 
common, 

— — V. beccabunga. brook-lime, common. 

— — y. officinalis, speedwell, common. 

— — V. montana. mountain speedwell, moist woods, Cham' 

wood forest : Sheethedges, Grohy : Ulverscroft, AB, 
South wood: Gracedieu wood, WHC, Braunstone, CT. 

— — V. chamsedrys. ^(ermander speedwell, common, 

— • — V. bederifolia. ivy-headed speedwell, common, 

— — V. agrestis. green procumbent speedwell, common, 

'— — V. polita. grey procumbent duckweed speedwell. 
common, 

— — V. Buxbaumii. Buxbaum's speedwell, cort^fields near 

Tkoycross, AB, 
XIV. II. Euphrasia officinalis, eyebright. cornfields, common: 
rare, near AsKby^deAa-Zouch : WicJcet Nook, lane 
south of WilUsley, WHC. 

— — E. odontites, red Bartsia. common. 

— — Rhinanthus crista-galli. yellow rattle, common. 

— — Melampjrrum pratense. yellow cow-wheat, woods, 

common. 

— — Pedicularis palustris. marsh red-rattle, meadow near 

Grohy pool : Pocket gate : Wistow : marshy places 
not rare. 

— — P. sylvatica. dwarf red-rattle, bad pastures, frequent 

on the green drives about Garendon park: Beacon 
piece : Pocket gate : Market Bosworth cow-pastures 
and mill pond. 

— — Scrophularia nodosa, knotted figwort. woods, common, 

— — S. aquatica. water betony. wet ditches, common. 

— — Digitalis purpurea, foxglove, common on Charmoood 

forest: Leicester forest: between Desford and the 
Hinckley road: near Twycross : Peckleton Common, 8fc, 
with white flowers at the foot of Beacon hiU. CL, 

— — Antirrhinum majus. great snap-dragon, walls at 

Bradgate, 
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LnrwjBAir 

CLAlt. OKOBB. 

xiY. II. Linaria cymbalaria. iyy-leaved toad flax. waU$ qf 
Bradgate aitd Gracedieu ruint. AB, bridgn wfr th€ 
brook Mouni9orrel, and Cota, PCH, waU$ about 
Mountiorrel FTM. Newarke, and Liicmter Abbey. 
MK, Frog Uland. CT. Long Clawion. TB. 

— — L. spuria, rare : • cor^fieldi between Mu$ton and 

Botterford, noticed in the Nottinghamkire eide of 
the Vale of Belvoir. TB. 

— — L. elatine. sharp-pointed toad flax, cwnfielde, Thwr- 

canton, MK, Syston. JM. Hoton. Dr, IS. •Botterford 
and Muiton, 

— — L. vulgaris, yellow toad flax. Graeedieu: Twgeroee. 

AB. Welkborough hiU: ^near Sheepg Parva. NPS. 
Loughborough. FTM. between Quomdon and Barrow. 
PCH. 

— — Limosella aquatica. mudwort. pond on the eouth eide of 

Bardon hiU. AB. 



Serophulariacea, from supposed efficacy in tlie cure of scrofula. 

The seeds of verbascum nigrum, and thapeus, are used hy poachers 
to stupify fish ; the leaves of thapeue are offensive to rats. The 
Roman Indies used an infusion of F. lychnitu to tinge their hair 
yellow. V. bktttaria is strewed about houses in Italy to destroy 
cockroaches. Veronica montana is also called mountain madwort. 
SpeedweUe abound in the new and old worlds, especially in Siberia, 
and on the Pjrrenees. It is not known from what the name vero' 
mea is derived; some saying 'ver,* the spring, others esteeming it 
to be in remembrance of St. Veronica, a woman, who standing 
with the multitude when the Saviour passed by to the place of 
crucifixion, compassionately reached forth her handkerchief to wipe 
his face, and received it again with a minunilous impression of the 
divine countenance. Many of these handkerchiefs exist,* they are 

* At Borne, Jenualem, Toledo, &c. 
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known as tferomeas, by a corruption of the words, ffera icon, tnxe 
image. Engravings of them are not uncommon in the cabinets 
of the curious. St. Veronica herself, holding the 'audarium,' or 
holy kerchief in her hand, may be seen in one of Albert Durer's 
woodcuts of the Passion; Christ sinking beneath his Cross. 
Veronica officinalis was once thought to be the true Chinese tea. 
Eupkroiia officinaUa has been employed with benefit in catarrhal 
affections of the eye. The best and yellowest butter, is made where 
melampyrum abounds : its seed is said to intoxicate. Goats feed 
upon pedicularis paliutris, lAnaria vulgaris, boiled in milk, is used 
in London for destroying flies. Its flowers dye yellow. Nearly 
all the plants of this order turn black in dr3ring. Calceolarias be- 
long to it; C. arachnoides is largely collected in Chili to dye wool- 
lens yellow. The leaves of mimulus guttatus are a wholesome salad, 
while those of gratiola officinalis render useless, by their poisonous 
properties, some of the finest Swiss pastures. The numerous 
varieties of Penstemon are of this order. 



** Nfttnre has perfeotiona in order to show that ahe ie the image of Ood, and 
defecta in order to ahow that ahe ia only hia image."— PAacAi. 
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ORDER. OROBANCHACEiS. 



umrjBAir 

OLASt. OBDSB. 

xiY. II. Orobancbe major, greater broom-rape. Nethemal 
among furze, Dr, Kennedy. In a small wood between 
Ben's Cliff and Bradgaie, JP. In the Outwoods 
among broom, Dr, P. Gracedieu wood. CT, Lee wood, 
near Ulverseroft, T. B. Kirbg. Widenings, CL, 

— — Latbrsea sqnaiAaria. greater tootbwortb. Gracedieu 
wood. PCF. 



Orobanchacea, from orobus, a vetcb, and ancho, to strangle. 

Parasitic, and injurious to tbe plants on wbicb tbey grow. Oro- 
banche major is found in gravelly places, on broom and furze. 
0. rubi, native of Provence, is parasitic on rubus fruticosus. The 
American species, called ' beecb. drops,' epiphegus, is attached only 
to tbe roots of beech in woods. The scaly roots of lathnea squa- 
maria resemble front teeth, and have been esteemed a sympathetic 
cure for toothache. 
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ORDER. LAMIACE^. 



CLASS. OBDBB^ 

xiY. II. Verbena officinalis, yenrain. Orton village, AB, Nether^ 
aeal, NPS, Mountsorrel, and lanes near Oarendon 
park, Dr, P, Groby, some years since. FTM, Graee^ 
dieu. CT. near Whatton Mill. CL. 

— — Salvia yerbenaca. English clary. Croft hill. AB. 

II. I. Lycopui europseus. gipsy- wort, watery places, common. 
XIV. I. Mentha sylvestris. borse-mint. common in ditches, and 
by the Soar, 

— — M. viridis. (crispa.) plenttful near Swithland. Dr, 3f. 

— — M. piperita, peppermint, near Sibson : plentiful ahoui 

Twycross: Bradgate park. AB, Packington, by this 
lane to Normanton, WHC. 

— — M. sativa. bairy mint, very eommtm, 

b. rubra, tall red mint. *Stathem, Packington by 
road to Measham. WHC. 

c. gentilis. busby red mint. Outwoods near Lough' 
borough. Dr. P. 

d. acutifolia. sbarp-leaved mint, brook between 
Groby and Kirby Muxloe, MK. 

— — M. arvensis. com mint, common. 

— — M. pulegium. pennyroyal, rare : Quomdon : Garendon. 

Dr. P. *Vale of Belvoir, but scarce, war the boat 
house, Groby pool. AB. 
-— — Thjrmus serpyllum. wild tbyme. common. 

— — Origanum vulgare. marjoram. Swithland: Bradgate 

ruins : Breedon Cloud wood not uncommon : fFaltham 
on the Wolds. Dr. P. 
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umrjtAir 

CLASS. OBDBB. 

XIV. I. Calamintlia acinos. basil thyme. chalJcy «ot7 near BeU 
voir castle: Waltham on the Woldt: SaUhy. Dr P. 

— — C. nepeta. lesser calamint. rare: Swithland. MK, 

dry lanes near Leicester, SwithUmd, and PrestwokL 
Dr. P. 
^— — C. officinalis, calamint. Netherseal, AB, in the swik 
fence at Beacon cottage, FTM, Ansty lane, MK, 

— — C. clinopodium. wild basil, common, 

— — Melissa officinalis, waste ground at Swithland, MK, 

— — Melittis melissopbyllum. bastard balm, rare: one 

specimen gathered on Chamwood forest by Mr, J, F, 
HoUings, 

— — Tencrium scorodonia. wood sage, woods, common, 

— — Ajuga reptans. common bugle, common, 

— — Ballota nigra, black horebound. common: white variety 

not uncommon, 
-^ — Leonurus cardiaca. motherwort found sometimes in 
farmyards. Dr. P, 

— — Lamium galeobdolon. weasel-snout, forest woods, 

common, 

— ' — L. album, white dead-nettle, common, 

— — L. amplexicaule. henbit-nettle. frequent weed in gardens : 

Aylestone road: Twycross, AB. Loughborough and 
Sheepshed. PCF, 
-^ ^ L. purpureum. red dead-nettle, common, 

b. incisum. cut-leaved dead-nettle, gardens, Lei^ 

cester Abbey, WBG, Twycross: Braunstone, AB, 

Market Bosworth : Cadeby, NPS, Loughborough, 

CB, frequent at Ashby-de-la-Zoueh. WHC. 

— > — Galeopsis ladanum. red hemp-nettle. Swithland slate 

quarnes. AB, Groby. JVBO. Harby, TB. 
— G. tetrahit. hemp-nettle, common, 

— — G. versicolor, large flowered hemp-nettle, near Lough- 

borough, CL, 

— — Stachys betonica. wood betony. common, 

^. S. palustris. marsh woimdwort. moist ditches, and by 

streams, common. 
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LINK Jl AH 

CLASS. O&OBB. 

b. ambigua. ambiguous stachys. Quomdan, amd 
occaHonalhf near Twycro8$, AB» between Twjfero»9 
and fVeUiborough hill. MPS. Sheepshed. WBO. 
XIV. I. Stacbys sylyatica. hedge woundwort, common, 

— — S. arvensis. com woundwort, cornfields, Braunstont f 

Tu>ycro88 : near Lount, AB, Thringatone. PCF. near 
Lekesier and Ansty, CT, Birstal, JM, 

— — Glechoma hederacea. ground ivy. common. 

— — Nepeta cataria. cat-mint, between Blaby and Foston. SK^ 

Hoton, Dr, M. near Whetstone mill : between Rathg 
and Kirby Muxloe: Enderby : Gracedieu, AB. Breedon. 
WHO. OversealNPS. Presiwold. Dr. P. * Mustom. 

— — Marrubium vulgare. white horehound, way side near 

Thumby. JM, Chamwood forest, AB, Ive's Head, 
PCF. fVMtwick and Kegworth, Dr, P. Breedon. CL. 

— — Prunella vulgaris, self-heal, common: m white variety 

common, 

— — Scutellaria galericulata. common skull-cap. watery 

places, common, 

— — S. minor, lesser skull-cap. Bradgate : Ulverscroft. MK, 

Ive's Head : Chamwood heath. PCF. Beacon hiU. AB. 



LamiaeetB, from laimos, the throaty in allusion to t)ie ringent 
corolla. 

Verbena officinalis Cfitfaen, Celtic) was venerated by the Greeks, 
and almost as highly esteemed as the misletoe by the Druids. 
The only use made of it was in philtres. Cithare-xylum, of the 
natural order Verbenaceie, which the French settlers in America 
had called 'Jid^W for its durability, the English corrupted into 
'fiddle-wood/ as if used for making musical instruments. 
Gypsies stain their faces with Lycopus europaus, Mentha 
aylvestris is a native of Europe, Asia, and the Canary Isles. M, 
piperita is cultirated for distillation ; like lavender, it contains a 
large amoimt of camphor. Mentha sativa, gentiUs and acnttfoUa 
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are varieties of the arvensis. M, puUgium drives away vermin. 
M, auriculaia has heen employed to alleviate deafness ; 3f . citraia 
yields a sweet-scented oil like hergamot. Essential oil of thyme 
is used to relieve toothache^ and occasionally applied to sprains. 
Basil, balm, calamint, and maijoram are aromatic, without very 
active or interesting properties. Teucrium scorodonia communi- 
cates the smell of garlic to the milk of cows. In Jersey it is sub- 
stituted for hops in brewing. Ajuga reptans is an exception to the 
fragrance of the mints, and is also tasteless. The Chinese are said 
to prefer sage tea to their own ; and at one time the Dutch ex- 
changed it with them at the rate of four pounds for one. Balhta 
nigra is sometimes called fatida from its rank odour. Leonurui 
eardiaca passes for a remedy for hydrophobia, in Russia ; it is 
caUed eardiaca from its reputed efficacy in palpitation and other 
diseases of the heart. * Blind,' * dumb,' and * deaf nettles,' as the 
Lamiunu are called, much resemble nettles without their sting- 
ing powers, they are eaten as potherbs in Sweden, but are not 
grateful food to cattle. Galeopsia, glechoma hederacea, and marru- 
bium vulgare, are popular pectoral remedies. G. hederacea was 
appropriated to St. Dionysius. 

" To have more virtues than betony," is an Italian compliment. 
Stachyi and prunella have outlived their vulnerary reputation. 
Siachye palueirie is the only plant of the order with farinaceous 
and nutritious roots. Withering says, these have been used, in 
times of scarcity, as bread, and they are so capable of improve- 
ment by cultivation, that in 1828 Dr. Houlton* obtained the silver 
medal for presenting a dish of prepared roots to the Society of 
Arts, by the name of Panace. Taken up in December and January 
they are from six to ten inches long, tender and without fibres, 
having the flavour of asparagus, and requiring but fifteen minutes 
to boil them. The size might be greatly increased by careful nur- 
ture, Nepeta cataria is not attractive to cats unless the leaves or 
stem be wounded. The old English distich runs : — 

" If you set it, cats will get it ; 
If yoa sow it, oats wont know it.** 

*I am indebted to Dr. Honlton for the loan of OerartUi's Em,, and take tliis 
opportunity of acknowledging his courtesy. MK. 
L 
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Scutellariae feed the wild bees, and cover wild and ragged places 
with a hardy, healthy, quick, and fragrant growth. Two sections 
of this order are singularly named — a detachm^it of ' sages' is 
known as ^ dwarf oaks,' ehaiMsdrya; — of ' bugles,' as dwarf pines, 
or chanuBpitoys; —from the resemblance and resinous odour of thdr . 
leaves. The ' Virgin's Tree,' Vtiex, agmu caaUu, and the teak-tree 
of Hindostan, are found among the Lamiaceat, 




ORDER. BORAGINACE^. 



LINNJBAN 

CLASS. OBDBB. 



Myosotis palustris. water scorpion-grass, wet places, 

common, 
M. repens. ditto, 

M. csespitosa. tufted water scorpion-grass, ditto. 
M. sylvatica. variety scorpioides. wood scorpion-grass. 

Garendon. WFP, 
M. arvensis. field scorpion-grass, common, 
M. collina. early field scorpion-grass, near the gummer- 

house on the summit ofBardon hill; probably elsewhere 

on the forest. AB. Shenton. NPS. 
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UNKJBAir 
CLASS. OBDBB. 

V. I. MTOsotit Teraicolor. yellow and blue tcoriHOii-grMt. 

dry banki, eoHMioii; 
-^ — lithospenniim officmale. common gromwelL Graee- 

dieu : Twycron : Kirby ruitu, AB, Near An$iy a$td 

Thurmbf. CT, Lougkbanmgk. CL. *MM$t(m em ike 

road to Oraniham, 
^— — L. arvenst. eor^fM9, not tmeofmiioii. 

— — Sympliytam officinale, comfrey. brook whkt Stonygate, 

Leicester, with purple flowen : ditch near Belgrace. 
MK, not ui^frequent by the Soar. Dr. P. Abbey 
meadow. Frog Island, CT. Oroby pool: Gracedieu. 
PCF. Staunton Harold: Measham. AB. Conger- 
stone: Ashby-de-la-Zouch. NPS, * by the Devon at 
Muston. 

— — Borago officinalis, borage, waste ground in a kme near 

Scraptoft CT. 

— — Lycopsis arvensii. field bugloss. Leicester Abbey: 

Beaumanor : Gracedieu : Twycross : Swithland slate 
quarries: by the Railway near Loughborough, not 
unfrequent. 

— — Anchusa officinalis, alkanet. Sibson lane near Conger- 

stone. WBG. Meadow in the lams from Aylestone to 
the Narborough road. MK. 

— — Cynoglossum officinale, hound's tongue, forest woods: 

Bradgate ruins. MK. Braunstone lane : Gracedieu. 
AB. Market Bosworth, footway to Sutton Cheney. 
NPS. Stanford hill by the Soar, Loughborough. FTM. 

— — Pulmonaria officinalis, lungwort, rare: Gracedieu. PCF. 

— — Echium vulgare. viper's bugloss. Gracedieu lime- 

works: Wartnahy stone pits. AB. between Netfier- 
seal and Stretton. NPS. 
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Boraginacea, supposed to be a corruption from Cor, the heart, 
and ago, to affect. '* Borage gives Corage." 

Roses, violets, alkanets, and borage were formerly called " the 
four cordial flowers." Myosotii is the " Forget me not." ilf. ver- 
sicolor has flowers at first yellow, then of a blueish tinge, becoming 
quite blue as the corolla shrivels. Lithoapermum is named from 
the porcelain hardness of the seeds. It is also called 'bastard 
alkanet.' Country girls in Sweden stain their faces with the root 
on days of festivity. Comfrey roots are sold by herbalists ; the 
young shoots may be blanched and eaten. Borage leaves are said 
to contain a large proportion of nitre, they bum with a re- 
markable degree of crackling, and are used to steep in liquors as 
a refrigerant. Alkanet yields a delicate red colour used to colour 
lipsalve, and by dyers. Hound's tongue is said to possess narcotic 
properties. Lungwort obtains its name from its popular use as a 
remedy for diseases of the chest. The seed of Viper's bugloss 
resembles a serpent's head, the plant is reputed not only an anti- 
dote to the bite, but it is said that, carried in the hand, it will keep 
vipers at a distance. It is one of the best examples of affinity for 
a particular soil, having become naturalized in the United States, 
it possesses in Virginia a space of more than twenty geographical 
miles wide of uncultivated ground, wherever limestone exists the 
whole plain becoming blue with it. — (Lykll.) 
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ORDER. PINGUICULACE^. 



CLASS. O&DSB. 

II. I. Pinguicula vulgaris, butterwort. (tued to he found on 

the forest J Swanning ton reservoir. PCF. Pocket gate. 

PCH. about Woodhouse and Buddon. Dr. P. * by 

the Devon at Knipton sparingly. 
— — Utricularia vulgaris, bladderwort. canal Lubbenham. 

SK. Ashby canal near Congerstone and in other places. 

AB. bogs in Charley forest. Dr. P. 



Pinguiculaeea, from pinguis,fat, in allusion to the greasy surface 
of tlie leaves. 

P. vulgaris has the property of giving consistence to milk, and 
preventing its separation into either whey or cream. Linnaeus 
describes the solid milk of the Laplanders as prepared by pouring 
it fresh from the cow through a strainer filled with newly-gathered 
leaves of butterwort. It is then left to stand a day or two until it 
begins to turn sour, when it is without cream, compact, tenacious, 
and delicious to the taste. Inglis and other travellers who have 
praised the extraordinary richness of the milk in Norway probably 
speak of a similar preparation. Once fermented, part of the milk 
is preserved, as it acts upon fresh like yeast. The leaves are said 
to rot sheep. The Utrioularias are remarkable for small bladders 
filled with air, which sustain the plant at the surface of the water 
l2 
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during the time it is in flower. When the seeds are mature the 
buoys discharge themselves of air, fill with water, and sink the 
ripened seeds into the soft mud below. Mr. Gardner discoyered 
in Brazil Utricularia nelumbtfoUa, which inhabits exclusively the 
water contained in the hollow leaves of a Tillandaia, emitting run- 
ners which reach to other hollow leaves and send forth new plants. 
The flowers of Utricularia, purple, pink, violet, or yellow, are all 
too delicate for drying, changiii^ to an uniform black. 




ORDER. PRIMULACEiE. 



UNMJBAN 
CLASS. OBDBB. 



Primula vulgaris, primrose, common. 

P. elatior. oidip. woods : abundant in a wood near Groby 
slate quarries, MK, Forest woods. PCF, Market Bos^ 
worth. NFS. Beaumanor. PCH. Garendon. WFP, 

P. veris. cowslip, common, 
b. major, woods, common, 

Hottonia palustris. water violet. Cavendish Bridge: 
near Twycross, introduced. AB. 

Lysimachia vulgaris, great yellow loose-strife. Cham- 
wood forest : meadow in front of St. Bernard^ s Priory, 
AB, Loughborough Outwoods, Dr, P. Kegworth, CL, 
Tum-water, near CossingtoH' JK. 

L. nummularia. mone3rwort. marshy places, common. 

L. nemorum. wood loose-strife, woods, common. 
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UKHJBAK 
CULM. OKDBB. 

y. I. Anagallis arvensis. scarlet pimpernel, common, 

— — A. tenella. bog pimpernel, meadow near Oroby pool: 

Ulvencroft: bog* on Chamwood foreat AB, Brad- 
gate near Old John. CT. Pocket gate. FTM. •Devon 
at Knipton, 

— — Samolus Valerandi. brookweed. ditch near the roadnde 

from Shenton to Sutton Cheney, NPS, near Conger- 
itone, AB, Me of brook near Ayleetone, CT, 



Primulacea, from primue, first, or early. 

Primroses, oxlips, and cowslips were anciently called * Verbaiculi,* 
'little mulleins.' Primrose flowers were made into a poultice to 
beal bums and scalds, and to draw splinters from the flesh. 
Cowslip-wine is slightly narcotic. The leaves of the P. verie are a 
good substitute for those of the white mulberry to nourish silk- 
worms. Swine are the only animals that feed on the primulacea, 
and from this cause the Italian cyclamen is called ' Sow-bread.' 
L, nummularia is also called ' herb-twopence/ from its two round 
opposite leaves. The deadly poison called ' Mouron/ is extracted 
from AnagaUis arvensis, Orfila destroyed a dog with three drachms. 
Pimpernel is 'the poor man's weather glass/ invariably closed 
against rain, and the only scarlet British flower besides the poppy. 
AnagaUis is from anagelao, ' to laugh,' from its reputed virtues in 
removing hypochondria, and obstructions of the liver. Its flowers 
open punctually about eight minutes past seven in our latitude and 
close at three minutes past two in the afternoon. Samolus was a 
Druidical plant and esteemed a specific in diseases of swine. 



"A rissne de I'yver qne le joly temps de primayere commence, et qa'on 
Yoit arbres verdoyer, fleurs espanonir, et qa'on oit les oisillons chanter en tonte 
joie et dolcenr, tant qne les yerts bocages retentissent de lenrs sons et qae 
coenrs tristes pensiiiB 7 dolens s'en e^ooissent, B'emeayent a delaisser denil 
et tonte tristesse, et se parforcent a yaloir mienx." — Lk Plaisantb Histoi&b 

DS GXJEKIN DE MONOLAYB. 
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ORDER. PLUMBA6IN ACB^ . 



LIMMJlAir 

CLASS. OKDKB. 



V. Armeiia maritima. common thrift, heath near SaUby. 
Dr. P. 



One species of Plumbago was anciently osed as a stimulating 
application to remove opacity of the cornea, which disease was 
then called Plumbum, and hence the generic name. Plumbago 
Europtea, has been employed to relieve toothache; and by the 
French is called dentelaire, or toothwort.. like the Banunculi, it is 
used by beggars to ulcerate their skins. P. rosea, the blister-root 
of Rumphius, is almost as efficacious as Cantharides. P. scandem 
is called VHerbe du Diable, in St. Domingo, on account of its 
acridity. This order of plants is very extensive in, its range, being 
found in Siberia, New Hollimd, at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
North America, and at Cape Horn. The Thrifts are ornamental 
plants, and have tonic properties. Statice Caroliana is one of die 
most powerful astringents known. The root is the part employed, 
and in America it is much esteemed. 



" Let OS endure the difficulties which accompany our calling with eqaanimity. 
See an emblem of our lot in these violets and daisies which you trample under- 
foot as you walk on your grass-plots. Here we find the robe of purple, the colour 
of afflictions, but in the background the golden flower recals the faith which 
never fades."— Luthek's Tischbbden. 
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ORDER. PLANTAGINACE^. 



CLASS. OKDSS. 



IV. I. Plantago major, great plantain, eommoft. 

— — P. media, hoary plantain, conmon. 

— — P. lanceolata. ribwort plantain, common, 

— — P. coronopns. bnck's-hom plantain, no^ rare in $andif 

place$ : Chamwoodfore$t : Ivt'$ Head : Lower Black* 
brook: Breedon and Crqft hiU$: SwitUand $late 
quarriet. Loughborough Park$, CL. 
XXI. IV. LittoreUa lacustris. plantain-leaved shoreweed. Groby 
pool. PCF, bank$ of Reiervoir near Moira, AB. 



Plantaginacea, from plania, the sole of the foot. 

P. nuyor is called the 'waybred/ from its springing np spon* 
taneously in highways. It follows the track of civilization with 
equal diligence in the colonies, where it has obtained the name of 
''The EngUshman's Foot." The seeds of all the plantains are 
favorite food with birds. The 'besom' and 'rose' plantains are 
varieties of P. major. P. coronopu$ is eaten as a salad, and is one 
of the innumerable remedies for hydrophobia. Some plantains 
have mucilaginous seeds, those of P. arenaria are imported into 
the North of England from Nismes and Montpellier to complete 
the manufacture of muslins. 
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1 



ORDER. CHENOPODIACB^. 



CLASS. OKDBB. 

y. II. Chenopodium olidum. stinking goose-foot. CoUoHon, 
PCF. 

— — C. poljTSpermam. all-seed goose-foot. Groby pool : 

eort^fieUa near Lount, AB. Market Bosworih amd 
Skenton. NP8. Beaufiumt Ley$. WBG. Variety 
acut^olium^ OrohypooL AB, Comngton. PCF, 
-^ — C. iirbicum. upright goose-foot, near Loughborough, 
CL, 

— — C. rubrum. red goose-foot, dung kiUs and waste ground, 

— — C. murale. nettle-leaved goose-foot, dung heap at 

Tioy cross, AB. 

— — C. album, white goose-foot, common. 

— — C. ficifolium. Cokorton. PCF. 

— — C. bonus-Henricus. good king Henry, common in 

village streets : Bishop Latimer's house, Tkurca^on, 
abundant. MK. 
XXIII. I. Atriplex patula. halbert-shaped orache. commoii. 

b. angustifolia. narrow-leaved orache. common. 
— — A. erecta. conoids near Twy cross. AB. 



Chenopodiacea, from Chen, a goose, and pons, a foot, leaves 
resembling a goose*s foot. 

The plants of this order growing near the sea, salsola saU- 
comia. Sec, yield an immense proportion of soda. Chenopodiusns 
are generally of an unpleasant odour. M. Chevalier ascer- 
tained that Ammonia was disengaged spontaneously in a free state 
from C. vuharia during vegetation. C. oUdum is sometimes 
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bionght to Covent Garden Market. C. bonus- Hmtricu$, wild 
Bfnnach or English Mercury, was formerly a potherb. Lei* 
chardt named ' Fat Hen Plains/ Australia, from Atriplex, or ' Fat 
Hen/ with which, and the shoots of Sowthistle, he was glad to 
eke out the scanty subsistence of his party. Chenopodium quinoa 
was one of the few tuberous roots eaten in Peru before the invasion 
of the Spaniards. It is still dried and powdered and used by the 
Peruvians to mix instead of lime with the chewed leaves of coca. 
The West Indian Chenopod, called 'guinea-hen weed/ peiwtria 
aUiacea, causes the tongue to become black and shrunken as in 
virulffliit fevers; fowls are said to be fond of it. Guinea Blitium, 
another foreign species, bears heads resembling wood-strawberries, 
which are used by cooks to colour puddings. The seeds, dressed 
with cheese, milk, or red pepper, are an Indian dainty. Beet and 
mangold-wurzel contain sugar. 



ORDER. POLYGONACE^. 



CUJM. OKDBB. 

VIII. II. Polygonum bistorta. snake weed or bistort. Kirhy 
ruins, MK, near the bridge Abbey-gate, Leicester, 
JM, White-horse wood, PCF, meadow near the 
church, Newtown Li^ford : pasture near Twycross, AB, 
Nailstone Wiggs, FTM, about Humberstone and 
Evington, Dr, P. Sheepshed, CL. 
— — P. amphibium. amphibious persicaria. canal near 
Leicester : Groby pool : ponds and streams common, 
b. terrestre. Aylestone : Cropstone : not uncommon. 
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LINNJBAir 
CL488. OBDEB. 

VIII. II. Polygonum persiearia. spotted persicaria. common, Va* 
riety incana, ham near Beacon cottage, FTM, 

— — P. lapathifolium. pale-flowered persicaria. Twy cross. 

AB. Market Bosworth, NPS. waste ground not 
^ uncommon, FTM, near Loughborough. CL, 

— — P. hydropiper. biting persicaria. common, 

— — P. minus, rare: Charley forest in divers places, Dr, P^ 

Groby, 1844. CT,f 
— — P. aviculare. knot-grass, common, 

— — p. convolvulus, climbing buckwheat, common, 

VI. III. Rumez bydrolapathum. water dock, not uncommon: 
Ulverscroft: Groby: ShacJcerstone : near Leicester, Sfn, 

— — R. crispus. curled dock, common, 

— — R. pratensis. meadow dock, near Congerstone and 

Market Bosworth, Dr. E, 

— — R. obtusifolius. broad-leaved dock, common, 

— — R. sanguineus, bloody-veined dock, var, viridis common, 

— — R. conglomeratus, (acutus.) sharp dock, waste places 

common; the leaves often tending to fiddle shape: 
Groby pool, CT, 

— -> R. pulcher. fiddle dock, farm yards, road sides, and 

waste places : Leicester Abbey yard, Dr, P, probably 
extinct at the Abbey, 

— — R. maritimus. golden dock. &anA;«o/Groiyj7oo{. PCF. 

Gle^field, AB, Loughborough and Hathem, Dr, P, 
b. palustris. marsh dock. Groby, Gle^field, Lei- 
cester Abbey, Aylestone, 8fc, common. Old park. 
Market Bosworth, NPS, 

— — R. acetosa. common sorrel, common, 

— — R. acetosella. sheep's sorrel, common^ 



•^ The dried specimen was sent to Mr. Blozam, who could not decide whether 
it was P. minus or P. nUte. 
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Polffgomacem, from poUa, many, and gomt, a joint, the plants 
having many knots. 

P. bistorta, has been used as a gargle in relaxed sore-throats. 
P. amphibium can scarcely be eradicated from reclaimed marshes, 
rooting itself afresh at every joint. P. perncaria obtains its name 
from the resemblance of its leaves to those of a peach. P. hydro^ 
piper, or water pepper, is so acrid as to blister the skin. The nuts of 
P. aviculare are powerfully emetic. Humboldt mentions the leaves 
of P. hispidum used as tobacco in South America. The ashes of 
the Brazilian "cataya," a bitter peppery species, are used in infusion 
to purify and condense the juice of the sugar cane. P. tinctorum, 
of France and Flanders, yields a dye little inferior to indigo. The 
seeds of P,fagopjfruM on the Sikkim frontier, supply the Thibetans 
with bread — only the richer can afford to purchase rice. — Letter qf 
Dr, Hooker in AtheiuBum. 

Rumex hffdrolapathum was anciently called Britanmca, When 
Turkey Rhubarb was rare, the roots of a species of dock, R, 
atpinuB, were employed for that drug, by the name of " Monks' 
Bhubarb." R. critpui was made into an ointment ; R. obtustfolim 
into a dentrifice; $anguineu$ wad pratemis were eaten as salad. R, 
acetosa contains a refreshing acid. The laurel family (not the laurels 
so-called of the garden) yields cinnamon, cassia, camphor, the 
alligator pear, and the laurel-oil of the Orinoco. Myristicem yield 
nutmegs, and mace the arillus of the nutmeg.— (Hooker.) 



''The bark of a tree contains an oily jnioe, which when it is in greater plenty 
than can be exhaled by the son, renders the plant evergreen. Such is the man 
whose Tirtae is proof against the scorching heats of temptation, ' a green oliye 
tree; his * leaf shall not wither.' "—Bishop Hobnb. 
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ORDER. THYMEL^ACEiB. 



CLASS. ORDBB. 



VIII. I. Daphne laureola. spurge laurel. Lubbenham, SK. SheeU 
hedges, Grohy : Shoby, AB, Glei\field, CT. Beaumanor, 
PCH, Belton. Dr. P. *Stathem wood, Muaton gorse. 
Woodluiuse, CL, 



Thymelaace<Bt from ThymeltBa, a word used by Pliny for a 
wild olive. 

Daphne laureola and mezereon are indiscriminately employed in 
medicine. In Germany the bark is carefully removed from the 
stem and larger branches^ tied in bundles, and dried for use. - It 
is so acrid as to blister the skin, and cannot be swallowed without 
intolerable sensations of heat. Birds eat the berries, which are 
poisonous to all other animals. The Russian ladies rouge with 
them. The ' lace bark tree ' of Jamaica is of this species, its 
delicate, but strong fibres, twisted and knotted, were formerly used 
as whips by the Negro drivers. Another Daphne CbholuaJ yie\d% 
paper from the inner bark, and another, from its tenacity, is called 
' leather wood.' Daphne pontica causes honey to be poisonous ; 
one species, D, drapetes, is found within the Antarctic circle. 
Mezereon is called laureola foemina in Italy. 
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ORDER. ASARACEifi. 



LnnrjiiLH 

CLASS. OKDB&. 



XI. I. Asarum eoropseum. common asarabacca. TVuit/y Hoi- 
jntal gardens, growing verg luxuriantly, planted eightg 
gears ago. CT. 

XX. III. Aristolochia clematitis. birthwort. rare; Leicester 
Ahbeg. JVBO, probablg extinct. 



Jsaraeea, from a, privative, and sairo, to adorn. 

There are eight or more birthworts, all famous for stupifying 
venomous reptiles. Serpents are so much intoxicated by a few 
drops of juice, that they may be handled with impunity. A large 
dose is their instant destruction. Aristolochia grandiflora is the 
* pelican flower,' or ' poison-hog-meat/ of the West Indies, often 
destroying whole herds of swine that feed on it in the woods. The 
unopened bud resembles a pelican at rest. This, and a species 
remarkable for very large glands upon little footstalks all over the 
flower, — A. macradenia — have flowered at Kew. The' flowers of our 
native species neither exhibit such brilliant colours, nor afford 
such pestilent odours ; they resemble the terminal leaves of the 
pitcher plant, (nepenthes indicaj which is also of this order. 
Nepenthe means forgetfulness ; Helen is represented pouring out 
'nepenthes* for Telemachus. This has been taken both figuratively 
and to mean the juice of some plant ; by PUny to mean elecampane, 
from its name Helenium ; by Galen to mean bugloss ; Plutarch, 
the borage, and others of less note have held opium, coffee, hemp, 
henbane, &c. Aristolochia is the ' conirayerva ' of the old Materia 
Medico, and not being indigenous is oftenest found among the 
ruins of ancient nunneries and abbeys, in the gardens of which it 
was probably cultivated for medicinal purposes. So of asarum. 
Burton says, ''but this, (viz. laurel) and asrabecca every gentle- 
woman in the country knows how to give." Rafflesia Amoldii, of 
the allied genus cgtinea, is the largest known flower in the world. 
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ORDER. EMPETRACE^. 



CLASS. OBDSB. 



XXII. II. Empetrum nigrum, crowbeny. heaths, Chamwood 
forest, about High Sharpley Rocks. FTM, 



Empetracea, from en, among, petros, stones. 

Empetrum nigrum, * crow,* also ' crake' berry, is not at first sight 
readily distinguished from a heath. Otter and sable skins are 
dyed black with the berries, which are eatable, but apt to produce 
the headache. Strong ropes are manufactured from the shrub in 
the Orkneys. The white crowberry is found in the South, the 
black in the North of Europe. 



" As in different organic beings we recognize a distinct physiognomy, so is there 
also a certain natoral physiognomy belonging ezclosively to each region of 
the earth." 
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ORDER. EUPHORBIACEifi. 



CLASS. OBDBA. 

XXI. I. Euphorbia helioscopia. sun ipurge, gardens, common, 

— — E exigua. dwarf spurge, cornfields. 

— — E. peplus. petty spurge, common, 

— — E. lathyris. caper spurge, subsponianeous in gardens. 

Trinity Hospital, and London road, Leicester, MK, 
Westcotes : Braunstone, CT. 

— — E. amygdaloides. wood sun spurge, woods, Chamwood 

forest. AB. Gracedieu. CB. 

XXI. IV. Buxus sempervirens. box. plantations, introduced, 

XXII. VII. Mercurialis perennis. dog's mercury, woods, common. 



Euphorbiacea, in honour of Euphorbus, physician to King Juba. 

The Euphorbias are easily distinguishable by their acrid^ milky 
juices, which contain more or less of caoutchouc, lliey are popu- 
larly employed to remove warts and callosities from the skin, 
which they soon blister. The sap of many plants of this order 
will stain linen black. The dried leaves of Mercurialis perennis yield 
a blue, resembling indigo ; they are a deadly poison to men and 
animals, often proving fatal to sheep in woods. Croton oil is the 
product of an African plant of this order. Euphorbia helioscopia 
has been applied as a caustic to the bite of vipers. The seeds of 
E, peplus and lathyris, which are milder, have sometimes been 
pickled. It is worth noting that the gardens in which our speci- 
mens were procured belonged to Trinity College and Hospital, 
Newarke; since E. lathyris is one of the plants enjoined on monas- 
H 2 
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teries for cultivation by Charlemagne. E, hibemica is used in 
Kerry to stupify fish. The Euphorbium of the Materia Medica 
is afforded by E, efficinarum. The inhabitants of the lower regions 
of Mount Atlas collect the milky sap by incisions once in four 
years, the plants yielding so large a quantity each time as to supply 
all Europe during the interval. The recent juice erodes the skin^ 
and those who collect the gum tie a cloth over the mouth and 
nose to protect them from the dust of the withered branches, 
which causes the most violent sneezing. The drug is used as an 
errhine in lethargy, deahiess, palsy, amaurosis, and other cases, 
but not alone, as its violence occasions hemorrhage from the nos- 
trils, and swells the integuments of the head. It is therefore neces* 
sary to dilute it with starch or some other inert powder. The 
Manchineel tree is of this order; its juice is so poisonous and so 
apt to fly out on the persons of those who attempt to hew it down, 
that whole woods have been burnt on the coast of Martinique to' 
rid the country of such a dangerous pest. Jovianus Pontanus de- 
scribed at large 'a wicked wife' under the appropriate name of 
Euphorbia, Tapioca, from the poisonous Manihot of Brazil, Cas- 
carilla Bark, and Tumsol, a purple dye, from a species of Croton 
found in the South of Europe, are amongst the useful products 
of this tribe. Mr. Cowden Clarke renders the "Goldes'* in the 
Knight's Tale,— 

" Jealousy 
That weared of yellow gold^s a garland," — 

by ' Tumsol,' — (perhaps marigolds ?) * The porcujfine is said to 
be the only animal that can feed upon the deleterious leaves of the 
box ; it is reported impossible to keep camels in the parts of Persia 
where it abounds, as they will browse on the trees which inva- 
riably destroy them. The leaves have been substituted for hops 
from their bitterness. B, sempervirens was formerly much in -re- 
quest for ornamental gardening; it is now valuable for Tunbridge 
ware and wood-engraving. 

* From the accuracy of Mr. Clarke's note ahout * clary/ the aboye toggestioii is 
made with the utmost diffidence. 
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ORDER. URTICACE^. 



CLASS. OKDBS. 

XXII. IV. Urtica urens. small nettle, common. 
^- — U. dioica. nettle, common. 

IV. I. Parietaria officinalis, pellttory of the wall, old walls, 

common. 
XXII. IV. Hunmlus lupolns. hop. hedges, not uncommon. 

V. II. Ulmus montana. wych ehn. common. 

— — U. suberosa. cork bark elm. common, 

— — U. campestris. small-leaved elm. common. 

— — U. glabra, smooth-leaved elm. Congerstone, AB, 



UrttcacetB, from uro, to bmm. 

The English word nettle has been fancifully derived from the 
needle-like strings of the plant. U. urena sometimes occasions 
serious inflammation, U. pilulifera stings more painfrdly than any 
of our native species; but in the islands of the Eastern seas, nettles 
are found so intensely venomous, as to cause even death. M. 
Leschenault has described his terrible sufferings for nine days* 
after gathering a specimen of U, crenulata for his herbarium. The 
'devil's leaf' of Timor stings with such virulence that its effects 
are felt for a year, and even then may prove fatal. Nettle porridge 
is a popular spring diet in large towns ; Buxton says nettles are 

Ocoaaioxial plants of catmabit MoHva, hemp, (natiye of India) have heen ga- 
thered by Mr. C. Thompson by the canal between Leicester and Aylestone^the 
seed probably dropped by boatmen. 
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well nigh exterminated in the neighbourhood of Manchester. In 
Scotland too, the yoang shoots are boiled and eaten as 'early kail.' 
A strongly salted decoction curdles milk. Nettle stems are tough, 
strong, and fibrous, resembling hemp, which is of this order. To 
sow hemp among mettles is said to destroy them. Cannabis indica 
yields the intoxicating syrup known in India as ' Bang.' The 
Arabians call it ' Hashesh.' The hop is indigenous to China ; its 
uses are well known ; coarse sacking is made of the refuse bines. 
Pellitory is so full of nitre that in preparing extract of it the whole 
mass has taken fire. The leaves strewed in granaries are said to 
destroy weevils. 

linnseus referred all the elms to U» campestria, Loudon and 
Selby divide the parental honours betwixt U, campestris and 
montana. It is rare for the seeds of the elm to produce the same 
species, and hence there are endless varieties. U. 8ubero8a has 
spongy cork-Uke bark which unfits it for carpenter's uses, but is 
not produced in sufficient quantities to be employed as cork. 
Ship's keels and underground waterpipes are made of elm, '' the 
dead man's shroud." 

Allied to Uhnacea are the hickory-nut, the butter-nut, the wal- 
nut ; also the pepper of the shops, and piper betle, the betel nut. 
(Hooker.) 
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ORDBR. AMBNTIFBR^. 



umtMxs 

CLAM. OKDBB. 



XXI. vii. Quercns robur. oak. 

c. aeMiliflora. Bessile-fhuted oak. not uneomnHm. 

— — Fagos sylyatica. beech, comwum. 

— — Carpiniis betulus. hornbeam, in woods, nof uncommon : 

Garendon park: Market Bonoorth and Shenton: 
*Behair. 

— — Corylns avellaiuu common hazel. 
XXI. IT. Ahitit ghitinosa. alder, common. 

XXI. VII. Betolaalba. birch, common. ' 

XXII. yi. Populns alba, white poplar, woodi. 

— — P. canescens. heaths, not common : Kirkby, Dr. E. 

— -—P. tremula. aspen, woods, 

— — P. nigra, black poplar, woods. 

XXII. I. Saliz pentandra. * along the brooh, EastweU. by the 
Park lane, Askby : hedge hy the green lane from Lovnt 
wood to Heath end: near the south-west comer of 
Rough Heath wood. WHC. 

— — S. fragilis. common. 

— — S. Rosselliana. plantations about Gopsal, probably in- 

troduced. AB. 
^ ^ S. alba, common. 
^ — S. yitellina. golden osier, woods. 

— — S. triandra. Loughborough. PCF. 

— — S. amygdalina. almond willow. Leicestershire. Dr. P. 

hedge in the road to T^urcaston on Mowmaker hill. CT. 

— — S. purpurea, moist woods. 

d. Lambertiana. by the pond on the bridle way from 
SmisbymillloBlacJtfordby. WHC. 

— — - S. helix, common, near Leicester : Loughborough. 
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XXII. I. Saliz viminalis. common osier, common. 

— ~ S. acmninata. common, 

— — S. cinerea. Grohy, CT, 

b. aquatica. woods, 

— — S. aurita. woodi, 

— — S. caprea. woods, 

— — S. fusca. reservoir Ashby Wolds. WHC. Bradgate. CT. 

b. repens. dwarf silky willow. Bradgate: Beacon: 
Bardon: Long Cliff. 

— — S, procmnhena.,, Leicestershire. Dr. E. 



Ameniifene, from amentum, a catkin, and /ero, to bear. 

The two varieties of oak most easily distinguished are the 
sessile-fruited, and the one which bears its acorns upon little 
footstalks. Besides these, there are almost endless diversities of 
leaf and fruit, which, as they are all apt to spring from the seeds of 
quercus robur, may be referred to it as the parent stock. The age 
of Copt or Kopft* oak, near Ulverscroft is unknown. Large herds of 
swine were once fed upon the mast of Chamwood forest. 'Quercus^ 
is said to be from the Celtic quer, beautiful, and cuez, a tree. It 
produced the misletoe of the Druids add was thence called also 
deru ; hence Darach, Gaelic, drus, Greek, and Dryades. Drayton, 
in his Polyolbion, laments the loss of wood on Chamwood> 
and that 

"The Dryads 
With the oaks that lived, now with the oaks are dead." 

* Participle past of the regular verh nenter Kopfen,to form a head, or of Kopfen, 
verh active, to take off the head, to poUard ; a German word serving at once for 
oar English ' to head,' and ' to behead.' The reader can select which meaning he 
pleases. Enthaupten is usnally employed to signi^ decapitation. Der Kopf is 
simply ' the head.' Oaks have been distingoished by particular names from the 
most ancient times. In Genesis we are informed that that under which Deborah, 
Rebecca's maid, was buried, was called ' Allon Bachuih^' the Oak of Weeping. 
There was also a ' Marian oke ;* and those of Dodona, which gave oracles, are 
familiarly known. The oaks at Beaumanor and at Donington Park are the finest 
in Leicestershire: those at Donington are of immense age. 
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Hie remains of gigantic oakt are frequently extracted from peat 
bogs in England and Ireland. The wood is so sound as to be in 
request for yeneering, its colour being unusually dark and rich. 
' Gowper's oak* was said to have been planted in the time of the 
Conqueror, when * Winfarthing oak' was already an old tree. The 
reader is referred to Loudon's Arboretum Britannicum for an ac- 
count of the most celebrated oaks in existence, and a voluminous 
list of the insects which prey upon them. Oak timber is so valu- 
able that ten trees have sold for £l 100. — (Selby.) At the Cape, 
oak trees accommodate themselves to the seasons, putting off their 
leaves in May, and resuming them in our autumn. Acorns used 
for breads as in Spain, Sec, are soaked first in lye of ashes, to ex- 
tract their bitterness. Horace Walpole, in his Letters, mentions 
the Greendale oak, killed by a steward's cutting a triumphal pas- 
sage for his newly- married lord and lady through the heart of it. 
Letters, crucifixes, and even . the large horn of a deer, have been 
found buried in the heart of oak and beech trees. The white nuns 
of St. Augustine, Maestrich, had a crucifix found in the heart of 
a walnut-tree, on its being split with lightning. An oak, with a 
deer's horn, and cramps of iron enclosed at its centre, belonged to 
the Earl of Thanet, at Winfield, Cumberland. Sir Hans Sloane 
had a log of wood, brought from the East Indies, which, on being 
split, exhibited these words in Portuguese, Da Boa Ora, i.e. Det 
(DeuaJ bonamkoram. — (Phil.Trans.vo1. viii.) The cleanliness and 
freedom from undergrowth of the beech plantation, at the entrance 
of Bradgate Park, is well known ; the same appearance is presented 
in the extensive beech-woods of America, where no intermixture of 
other trees and no underwood is found. The truffle, and an edible 
fungus resembling the morel, are found under the surface of the 
ground in old beech-woods. SphiBria fragiformia (a fungus) is pe- 
culiar to the beech and yew. Beech mast not only feeds swine and 
poultry, but yields a clear, sweet oil, little inferior to olive. The wood 
was formerly used instead of iron for tram-roads to the coalpits in 
the North of England. It is not diuable for furniture, being 
chiefly employed in imitations; but was pre-eminent as a fuel 
before the abundance of coal. It was the chief firewood in Chaucer's 
time, whose alchemist brings the ' silver limaille' (shavings) that 
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are to impose upon his dupe^ concealed in a ' beechen cole.' Like 
the oak, the beech grows entirely from seed; it is said nerer to be 
struck by lightning. Many years before Guttenberg, it is said, the 
first idea of typography was suggested by some letters idly cut in 
beech bark printing themselves upon the paper or cloth in which 
they were wrapped, and which had accidentally become damp. 
The hornbeam is employed for hedges in France, by the name of 
* Charmille,* Twigs bound together, having the bark scraped off, 
unite into an almost impenetrable fence. Sphnters of hornbeam 
bum freely. At Brocket HaU, the seat of Viscount Melbourne, 
are several hornbeams averaging forty feet high, and six in circum- 
ference. Two fine trees stand in the cross walk of our 'New 
Walk.' They are very impatient of lopping when the branches 
are grown, bleeding like the vine, and are not indigenous in Scot- 
land or our northern counties. Corylus obtains its specific name 
from Avellino near Naples, whence large quantities of nuts are an- 
nually imported. The young forked twigs of this plant constitute 
the celebrated divining rod Cvirgula divinatoriaj, for an account of 
which see No. 44 of the Quarterly Review. From the Anglo-Saxons 
we derived our word hasel-nut, which they called Haael-nutu, from 
Hani, a cap, and Knutu, a nut.* The filbert is a variety. The 
wood of alder is employed by tanners, and to make aabots or 
wooden shoes, which are stained with its bark. The Rialto, at 
Venice, is built upon piles of alder wood. '' Beorc is beautiful in 
its branches : its leafy top rustles sweetly, moved to and fro by the 



* " Oaten Tag, gaten Tag, liebe Hasel mein, 
Warom bist da so griine 7 
Hab Dank, hab Dank, wackres Miigdelein, 
Warom bist da so schone? 

" Warom dass ich so eclione bin, 
Das will ich dir wohl sagen : 
Ich ess' weis Bred, triok' Eiihlen Wein, 
Davon bin ich so scbdne. 

** Isst do weisB Bred, trinkst Kiihlen Wein, 
Und Tist daron so schone: 
So fallt alle Morgen Kiihler Than aof mich, 
Davon bin ich so griine." 

HbBOBE'8 V0LK8-LIBDBB. 
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air."— (Anglo-Saxon Runi.) Russia leather obtains its fragrant 
smell from being tanned with birch bark. Birch trees are subject 
to oddly knotted growths on the upper branches, which, at a 
distance, resemble nests. The " Birks of Aberfeldy" are ' birches.' 
"Wme is made from birch sap. The dwarf birch, Beiula nana, is not 
uncommon in North Britain ; its leaves are not larger than a spUt 
pea; and from the diminntiTeness of the whole plant, it is regarded 
hj the common people of Scotland as accursed, because, they say, 
the rod was made of it with which *our Saviour was scourged. 

Manna has been obtained from poplars. P. cane$cen$, or the 
grey poplar, has been thought only a variety of the white, or 
'abeU' The aspen, which owes the tremulous motion of its leaves 
to the flat compressed shape of its leaf-stalks, has been supersti- 
tiously said to be the wood of which the Cross was made, and 
hence its leaves can never more remain at rest.* Poplar wood was 
the favourite food of the beaver when that animal abounded in 
the North of Europe. Its leaves are commonly disfigured by red 
warty excrescences, the work of a Hpula that deposits its eggs in 
them. The buds of the black poplar are covered with a gummy 
resinous balsam, resembling that of the American species which 
yields ' Canada Balsam.' Gerarde speaks of it as a " profitable 
ointment." It has an agreeable smell and can be used as varnish. 
The leaves are remarkable for large green galls or protuberances, 
the nidi of the aphia populi. Its wood is used on the Continent 
for the manufacture of sabots or wooden shoes, for which it is 
suited by its lightness and tenacity. The only willows that attain 
any size, or figure as timber trees, are salix fragility * crack wood,' 
or *red wood willow;' S. alba, 'white tree,' or 'Huntingdon 
willow;' S. caprea, ' goat willow,' or *saugh;' and one common in 
our plantations, and appearing in our list, a supposed variety 



♦ "Lamariviglia 

Dell' ignoranza d figlia 
E madre del saper." 

Mbtastasio. 

" Pes cedrus est, tnmoas cnpressns, oliva snpremiiin, palmaqae transrersiun 
Christi sont in cmoe lignmiL"— Dubamtss. 
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of S. fragUia, S. Ru$$eUiana, or 'Duke of Bedford's willow/* 
S.pentandra and triandra attain occasionally to thirty feet» but many 
of the willows, as fusca and repens, — ^perfect trees, — ^are yet only six 
inches in height. S. purpurea is said to be the toughest willow. SaUx 
kerbacea of which half a dozen trees, — ^branches, leaves, flowers, and 
roots, — might be compressed between the pages of a lady's pocket 
book without touching each other, is the only tree in Spitzbergen. — 
Clarke's Tbaybls. ViteUina and viminalis are cultivated for 
basket-work. S, helix yields salicine, a crystalline principle, es- 
teemed by Majendie scarcely inferior to quinia in fevers. S. caprea 
aadfragilia have long had a similar reputation. Cricket bats are 
made of S. alba. * WUlow-browed,' that is, with eyebrows resem- 
bUng in form a slender willow leaf, is a favourite epithet with 
Chinese lovers and poets. The introduction of the weeping willow, 
S. BabyUmica, into this country, is well known. Willow wood is 
spUt into thin strips to make light foundations for bonnets. Before 
the introduction of coke, the furnaces employed in smelting iron 
consumed such quantities of charcoal, that Evelyn expressed his 
fears lest our forests should be entirely destroyed. Willow charcoal 
is still preferred for making gunpowder. Bees are extremely fond 
of the honey-like secretions of the leaves, flowers, and scales ; the 
larva of the goat moth, cossus ligniperdus, ravages the trunk, 
leuconia aalicis, bombycia viminalis, cidaria salicata, wil^ their tell- 
tale names, and a host of other insects, infest willow plantations, so 
that they become also the resort of insectivorous birds. The 
amadou polyporus, P. igniarius, is found on the willow ; also spharia 
mamfMtformis, 



*The late George Biggin, Esq. of Gosgrore Priory, an able chemist, ascer- 
tained that the bark of this tree contains the tanning principle in a superior 
degree to that of the oak; and it is supposed that the medical properties said to 
belong to S./ragilis, are attributed to it by mistake, and should be referred to ^. 
Rustelliana. The leaves are of a peculiarly handsome shape when in perfection, 
deeply serrated and much attenuated.— Sie W. Hookbb, B. F. 
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ORDER. CONIFERiE. 



LxmrjBAN 

CLAM*. OKOBK. 



XXI. VIII. Pinus sylvestrifl. Scotch fir. in ufoodi and plafUatiom. 

XXII. VIII. Juniperus communis, juniper. planiaHona, introduced, 
-* — Taxus baccata. yew. churchyard$ : at Twycrou a very 

ayed tree. 



Conifer (B, from conus, a cone, sndfero, to bear. 

Norwegian bark bread, the winter food also of the Laplanders, 
is prepared from the inner bark of the old and least resinous 
branches of Pinu$ sylveatris. Slowly baked, after drjdng, it is 
ground, and thus easily available for bread and cakes. The pollen 
of the Scotch fir is sometimes set free in such quantities as to 
appear like spires of smoke above the woods. It also falls occa- 
sionally in what is known as 'yellow,' or 'sulphur ndn.' The 
incense commonly used in Catholic churches is made from the red 
pine, P. abies. Amber is usually cast up attached to fossil wood, 
once believed to be that of the black poplar,* but now thought to 
be of the cedar or pine kind. Several Boleti are peculiar to fir 
plantations. The blue-stained polyporus, P. coma, is frequent on 
their stems, the hairy-stalked, hydnum auriscalpium, is found on the 
cones of the Scotch fir all the year ; its resinous roots extracted 
from bogs in the Highlands are substituted for candles. The 
jumper trees of the West Indies 3rield the valuable cabinet timber 
called ' Bermudas' cedar.' The berries of the juniper are used to 
flavour Hollands. Cent, per cent, is the duty levied on their im- 
portation, and from this cause oil of turpentine is too frequently 

* The dsften of Phaeton were changed into poplar treea, their tears into amber. 
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substituted. " Bessardus Bisantinus prefers the smoke of juniper 
to melancholy persons, which is in great request with us at Oxford 
to sweeten our chambers." — Burton's Anat. Mblan. 

Juniper twigs were employed as fumigants. " He doth sacrifice 
twopence to her every morning before she rises .... to sweeten 
the room, by burning it.**— Old Play. 

It is to be regretted that the venerable custom of planting yew 
in churchyards is falling into disuse. Besides their solemn beauty 
and verdure, they materially check the rank luxuriance of the grass. 
In Ireland they were held sacred, and a fine of cattle was inflicted 
for cutting one down. The letters of the Irish alphabet were each 
named by a tree ; the sixteenth letter was called ' Joghadh,* from 
' Joga,* the yew, long before the introduction of Christianity. The 
yew is often found in a semifossil state in that country. The 
variety called 'Irish yew,' has oblong fruit, an upright growth, and 
deep green scattered leaves. Hood has poeticised two dipjied yew 
trees in his '' Peacocks of Bedfont" 



Eaoh Sabbath morning tt the hoar of prayer. 
Behold two maidens, up the quiet green, 
Shining far distant in the sommer air 
That flaonts their dewy robes, and breathes between 
Their downy plumes, sailing as if they were 
Two far ofif ships, until they brush between 
The churchyard's humble walls, and watch, and wait. 
On either side of the wide opened gate. 
And there they stand, with haughty necks, beVore 
God's holy house, that points towards the skies. 
Frowning reluctant duty from the poor. 
And tempting homage from unthonghtful eyes. 
« » » * * 

And where two haughty maidens used to be 
In pride of plume, where plumy death had trod. 
Trailing their gorgeous velvets wantonly,— 
Most unmeet pall,-rOver the holy sod. 
There, gentle stranger, thou mayst only see 
Two sombre peacocks.— Age, with sapient nod. 
Marking the spot, still tarries to declare 
How they onoe lived— and wherefore they are there. 
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MONOCOTYLEDONOUS OR ENDOGENOUS 
PLANTS. 



ORDBR. ORCHIDACE^. 

XX. I. Spiranthes autumnalis. common lady's tresses, rare: 
near Sheepihed, and Loughborough, AB. Orobg and 
Woodhouse. Dr. P. 

— — Neottia nidus-avis, common bird's nest, rare : Oakley 

wood: Cloud wood. PCF. Holywell wood. PCH. 

— — Listera ovata. tway-blade. woode and meadows, common. 

Near Aehby'de^la'Zouch : South wood: Breedon 
Cloud lime works: reeetvoir Aehhg Wolde. WHC. 

— — Epipactis latifolia. broad-leaved helleborine. not rare : 

Gopeal and Chamwood forest woods. AB. Buddon. 
MK. Woodhouse, in an inclosure adjoining Beaumanor 
Coppice. Dr. P. Kirkhy MaUory. NPS. copse near 
Prestop park farm: Blackfordby : Lount wood: Bree- 
don Cloud wood: in and near WUlesley park. WHC. 
Seal wood. JM. Cloud wood, Braunstone plantations. 
CT. * plantations below Belvoir. AB. 1849. 
c. purpurata. purple-leaved helleborine. Belvoir 
wood. TB, 
•— — E. palustris. marsh helleborine. not common : meadow 
near Groby pool: Pocket gate. AB. Holywell wood. 
PCH. Buddon, and near the Outwoods. Dr. P. 

— — E. grandiflora. large white helleborine. near Long 

Whatton. CL. 
N2 
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LINMJtAir 
CLASS. O&DEB. 

XX. I. Epipactis ensifolia. narrow-leaved heUeborine. Piper 
wood, CL, 

— — Orchit mono, green-winged meadow orchis, eowumon, 

Aahby Old Parks: Packing ton. WHC. 

— — O. mascula. early purple orchis, in woods and shadjf 

phees, common^ Breedon Cloud wood, WHC. 

— — O. ustulata. dwarf dark-winged orchis, rare: near 

Leicester, on the footway to Glenoid. Dr. P. in a 
meadow near the Soar going towards Zouchmill. PCH. 

— — O. pyramidalis. pjrramidal orchis, rare: Stoke near 

Hinckley. CT. •by the Devon, Woolsthorpe: noticed 
in the Nottinghamshire side of the Vale ofBehmr. TB. 

— — O. latifolia. marsh orchis, common, reservoir Ashhy 

Wolds. WHC. 

— — O. macnlata. spotted palmate orchis, common, foot- 

path from Ashby to Blackfordby : Old Parks : Breedon 
Cloud wood. WHC. 

— — Gjrmnadenia conopsea. fragrant orchis, near Leicester 

Frith : Nailstone Long meadow. AB. Bardon : Groby. 
MK. Pocket gate : Swannington. PCF. 8fc. •Goadby 
and Eastwell. 

— — Habenaria bifolia. * 

b. chlorantha. green butterfly orchis, verg abundant 
in a wood at Newtown Lir^ford. MK. Chamwood 
forest woods and near Twgeross. AB. Bardon, 
Oakley, and Cloud woods. PCF. Seal wood. JM. 
Kirkbg Malhry. NPS. Holywell wood, and 
wood near Garendon park. PCH. 

— — H. viridis. rare: pastures and meadows near Thring- 

stone. AB. footway from Ansty to Bradgate in the 
last field adjoining the park, June, 1849. FTM. foot- 
way to Gler^ld. Dr. P. Donnington park. WFP. 
pastures by the tramway near Ashby Old Parks. WHC. 
near Oakley wood. CL. 

— — Ophrys apifera. bee-ophrys. rare: on the north-west 

side of the county. Dr. P. near Kegworth. PCH. 
Bed hill. CL. Oakley wood. WFP. noticed in the 
Nottinghamshire side of the Vale of Bekoir. TB. 
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OreMdaeea, orekU, an unexplained word used by Greek authors. 

In the temperate parts of North America, as with us, orchi$€§ 
are found growing on the ground. In tropical regions they chiefly 
grow upon the trunks of trees, hanging down, and flowering with 
the greatest profusion from the most capricious situations. FaniUa, 
a West Indian Epiphyte fills the woods with its fragrance, which 
intoxicates the labourers sent to gather it. We have but one 
sweet-scented orchi», gymnadema amopsea, which with Epipacti$ 
ptJmtria, Mr. Holland fears is destroyed at Pocket-gate by the 
draining of Mr. Herrick's plantations. It retains its fragrance 
long after drying. The bird's-nest orchU has a true parasitic 
habit, growing from the roots of beech trees in woods. The much 
rarer 'coral root,' eoraUo-rhiza, found in marshes near the sea, 
is another, (the only other,) British example. No plants of this 
order are found so far north as the frigid zone, nor do they exist 
in the dry arid parts of Africa. The variety of their flowers, and 
the extraordinary shapes they assume, have given rise to names as 
whimsical, thus, at the Cape is ' the Hottentot's bonnet ;' and in 
England the 'butterfly,' 'bee,' 'spider,' 'monkey,' 'lizard,' and 
'man,' otcUhs. The 'native potatoe' of New South Wales is the 
tuberous root of an orchU. Putty and glue are obtained from the 
roots in Brazil. Saloop is .manufactured from the root of orehtB 
fMMcula, Of the allied foreign orders, Sciiamenea 3rield cardo- 
mums, ginger, zedoary, and turmeric. Marantacea 3rield arrow- 
root from maranta artmdinaceiB, Muaacea contain the Plantain, 
and Banana; and BromeliacetB include the pine apple and the 
great American aloe, agave, from which cordage and a vinous 
spirit are manufactured. 
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ORDER. IRIDACEJS. 



LINKJtAir 
CLAflt. OBDBK. 



III. I. Iris foetidissima. fetid iris. *Stathem, near the Church, 
and by the common-paature gate at EoitweU. frequent 
in the north of the county. WBG. Mr, R. Warner, 
noticee a purple Irie in a twamp at the hack of the 
Abbey, but whether of this speciee tpe are not certain. 

— — I. pseudacorus. yellow iris, aides of streams, common. 

— — I. pumila. dwarf iris, meadows about Charley hall. TRP, 



IridacecB, from Iris, a rainbow. 

Iris fatidissima is said to smell like roast beef. The roasted 
seeds of /. pseudacorus nearly resemble coffee in quality. The Iris 
is the ' Fleur de Luce ' of which Gerarde says, ''moreover, if a 
woman do wash her face with a decoction of the roots, mixed with 
meal of lupins, it cleanseth away freckles and suchUke deform- 
ities." /. forewtina yields the sweet-scented orris root. The 
liliengrUn of German artists is procured from the flowers of L 
germanica and sibirica, treated with lime. We are indebted to Mr. 
Potter for /. pumila from Charley meadows, where it appears 
to grow wild. 
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ORDBR. AMARYLLIDACE^. 



uinrjBAir 

CLASS. OKOSm. 



Yi. I. Narcissns pseudo-narcissuf^ daffodil. Bradgaie: 
Gracedieu, AB, Garendon park, Dr, P. Meaiham 
near Ashby'de-kt-Zoueh in a meadow very abundant. 
JM. 

— <— Galanthus nivalis, snow-drop. Graeedieu wood : Uheri" 
croft: Bradgate. 



Amarffttidaeem, from AmarylUs, the name of a country girl. 

"Tn, Tityre, lentns in nmbrft 
Foxmosam resonare doces Amaryllida sylvas.** 

YiboiLjEclooaI. 

"Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade." 

Ltcidas. 

DaffodOs are called ' Lent lilies ' in the south of England, and in 
Sweden th^ chiirches are decked with them at Easter. Words- 
worth> the poet of our wild flowers, has remarked their abundance 
in the Lake country in one of his liveliest poems. A tall variety 
of galanthus, called 'the tree snowdrop,' is met with in gardens. 
The flowers of the daffodil are emetic and poisonous. It is called 
Narcissus, from a Greek word signifying stupor, and was conse- 
crated to the Furies. 
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ORDER. LILIACE^. 



LXNKJBAK 

CLASS. OBI>BK. 



VI. I. LiHtun martagon. martagon lily, copse hetween Osbas- 
ton and Market Bosworth, introduced, NPS. ruins 
KirbyMuxloe. MK. 

— — Tulipa sylvestris. wild tulip, rare : orchard near Bot' 

terford and field adjacent, abundantly, TB. 

— — Fritillaria meleagris. fritillaiy. near the village of 

Worthington, white and red varieties growing together. 
^ CB. 

— — Allium vineale. crow-garlic, banks, near Groby pool, 

AB, Thringatone : Gracedieu. PCF. Garendon. CL. 

— — A. ursinum. bear's-garlic. Swithland wood: Sheet- 

hedges Groby : below the ruins Kirby Muwloe : Breedon 
Cloud wood: near Market Bosworth: Gracedieu and 
Buddon : Outwoods near Loughborough : by the side 
of the Forest brook. 

— — Omithogalum nutaos. common star of Bethlehem. 

Westcotes plantations, growing wild. CT, 

— — O. umbellatum. drooping ditto, ditto, 

— — Hyacintbus nonscriptus. blue-bell, or wild hyacinth. 

woods, common. White variety occasionally near Mar- 
ket Bosworth. NPS. 

— — Muscari racemosum. starch hyacinth, grassy pasture 

at Westcotes. CT. certainly not indigenous, 
XXII. II. Ruscus aculeatus. butcher's broom. Sheet-hedges wood, 

Groby. PCF. borders of Charley forest. Dr. P. 
Yi. I. Convallaria niajalis. lily of the valley, dbwndant in the 

wood near Groby slate quarries : Buddon. MK, Gop- 

sal. AB. Gracedieu. CB. Piper wood. WFP, 

— — C. multiflora. Solomon's seal, rare : White-horse wood, 

CB. formerly in a swamp at the back of Leicester 
Abbey. Mr. R. Warner. 
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LiUacea, from lilium, a lily; li, Celtic, whiteness. 

" There be," saith Theophraatus, "divers sorts of onions which 
have their surnames of the places where they grow ; some also 
lesser, others greater, some be round, and divers long, but nont wild, 
Pliny writeth." Onions are amongst the 'profitable remedies* 
for the bite of a mad dog. The juice smeared upon the skin is 
one of the preventives employed by those who exhibit the handling 
of hot metals; it is also an ingredient in sympathetic ink. 
" Anointed on a bald head in the sun it bringeth the hair again 
very speedily." — Gbrarde. Allium ' chamcmoly,* or 'magicum', 
is supposed to be the classic 



''Moly of moch fame, 
In majicks often used." 



D&ITTOK. 



"ThatMoly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave." 

Milton's Comus. 

FHtiUaria is named from Jritillus, a dice-board. 

The lily of the valley is abundantly suppHed to the London 
markets from the neighbourhood of Wobum, and from Essex, 
where several acres of land are thickly overgrown with it. Its 
leaves with lime form a durable green colour. The dried flowers 
are narcotic, and excite sneezing. The root is as bitter as aloes. 
Lilies of the valley aboimd in Norway. The name * Susan' means 
'lily.' The name Solomon's seal is said to be given because the old 
leaves falling away leave upon the root an impression resembling a 
seal. The fresh roots of Hyacinthu* non-acripius are poisonous ; they 
contain a large proportion of starch. Apollo, grieved for the 
death of the youth Hyacinthus, changed his blood into a flower. 
The specific name ' non-scriptus* is given to our plant, because it 
has not the marks 'ia, ia,' oh its petals, which Hyacinthus poeticui 
is supposed to have. Some say At, Ai, soimds of lamentation : 
Thus Milton, in his Lycidas : 



"Inwrought with figures dim, 

Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe." 

3ee also the 4th stanza of his Ode ' On the Death of a Fair Infant.' 
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On the Ist of March, 640, the Welsh, under conunand of their 
king CadwaUo, obtained a complete victory over the Saxons. The 
battle happened where some leeks were growing, and the Welsh 
soldiers put each a bit of leek in his cap. Fluellen, apologizing to 
Henry the Fifth for the ordinary commemoration of St David's 
Day, says, " If your Majesties is remembered of it, the Welshmen 
did goot service in a garden where leeks did grow, wearing leeks 
in their Monmouth caps ; which your Majesty knows to this hottf 
is an honourable padge of the service: and I do believe your 
Majesty takes no scorn to wear the leek upon St. Tavy*8 day.** , 
Drummond says, the plant we now call 'leek* is a native of Swit- 
zerland, and was not introduced into this country, according to 
the Hortua Kewensis, till about the year 1562. A hundred thousand 
men, according to Herodotus, were employed in building the 
pyramids, who consumed, in garlic and onions alone, the stun of 
one thousand six hundred talents. 

Ood shield ye, heralds of the spring, 
Te faithfal swallows, fleet of wing, 

Honps, cuckoos, nightingales, 
Turtles, and every wilder bird, 
That make your hundred chirpings heard 

Through the green woods and dales. 

God speed ye, Easter daisies all. 
Fair roses, buds and blossoms small; 

And ye, whom erst the gore 
Of Ajaz and Narciss did print. 
Ye wild thyme, anise, balm, and mint, 

I welcome ye once more. 

Ood shield ye, bright embroidered train 
Of butterflies, that on the plain 

Of each sweet herblet sip ; 
And ye new swarm of bees that go 
Where the pink flowers and yellow grow 

To kiss them with your lip. 

A hundred thousand times I call 
A hearty welcome on ye all : 

This season how I love ! 
This merry din on every shore, 
For winds and storms, whose sullen roar 

Forbade my steps to rove. 

PiBB&s DB BoNSABD— Cast's Tiumsljltiok. 
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ORDER. TRILLIACEJE. 



CLASS. OBDim. 

Till. III. Paris quadrifolia. Herb Paris, woods, Groby. MK, 
Stoneywell near Ulverscroft. FTM. Gracedieu. PCF, 
Cloud wood, CT. Holywell wood, PCH. Garendon. 
WFP, Oakley wood. BG, HoUinghaU and Buddon 
woods. Dr. P. Twycrou; Gopsal. AB. Overseal. JM. 



TriUiaeem, from tree, tria, three. 

This order receives its name from the threefold arrangement of 
the leaves, calyx, petals, and styles of the pistil, in Trillium, a 
poisonous plant. Paris quadrifolia has a fourfold arrangement, 
and obtains its name from 'par,' equal; it is also poisonous. 
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ORDER. TAMACE^. 



L1NNJBAN 
CLASS. OBDIB. 



XXII. V. Tamos communis, black bryonj. hedges, common. 



Tamacemy from Tamus, a name given by|Columella to a plant 
resembling a yine» supposed to be the Uva Tuminia of Pliny. 

The roots of black bryony, like those of B, dioica, are large, 
fleshy, and white, with smaller, tuberous, black, acrid, scaly ones 
adhering. They are sold in Covent Garden market for application 
to fresh bruises, and are so pungent as to raise blisters, if con- 
tinued too long in contact with the skin. This plant has the 
elegant trivial name of 'lady's seal.' T. communis is dioecious, 
has six segments in the corolla, and no calyx. Yao^ which in 
hot countries are substitutes for the potatoe; and the curious 
root, resembling a tortoise in its shell, eaten by the Hottentots, 
and known as ' Hottentots* bread,' Tsstudinaria elephaniipes, are of 
this order. 
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ORDER. MELANTHACEiB. 



CLASS. OKDIB. 



III. Colcliicain autumnale. colchicum. rart: meadow$ 
between Thumbff tmd Quenby, Mn. Paget Recently 
in Leiceiter Abbey meadow. CT. meadow at Sheepy 
Magna. AB, near Cavendieh bridge. CL. 

— Tofiddia palustris. Scottish asphodel near Moira 
towttrd$ the JVoldt, 1828, JM. Mr. Moore ha$ kindly 
faoored u$ with the eight cf hie epecimen. 



MeUmlhacea, from meku. Mack, anikoe, Greek, a flower. 

Not only the root, but (he leaves, stem, and flower of the col- 
tkieum amiumnale are used in medicinal preparations. Cokhicum 
is said to be named from Colchis, where it aboimds. Croeue^vemus, 
(Hrder Nidacea, which was inserted in our nnpablished list, is now 
omitted for want of eridence. Saffiron is the aromatic stigma of 
Crocae eaHvui, an immense number of flowers being required to 
furnish an ounce. The chief safl&on gardens were at Safiron 
Wakten, in Essex; English safiron is more in request than im- 
ported. Saffiron grounds in France are liabie to the ravages of an 
underground Amgus, which they call ' Mort da So^an,* and Nees 
has named ' Deathmould.' It can only be extirpated by paring 
and burning the ground, and has not been seen in England. 

Tqfieldia is named after Mr. Tofield, an English botanist. 
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ORDER. HYDROCHARIDACEJS. 



UNVJBAN 
CLASS. OBDBB. 



XXII. VII. Hydrocharis morsQS-ranse. frog-bit. rare: introdMced 
by Mr, HolUngi inio the river Soar near Aylestone, 
ditches communicating with the Soar, Dr, P. 
— — Anachaiifl alsinastrum. (Bab.) a new British genus 
found by Miss Kirhy {Luhhenham) in Foxton Reser- 
voire, ^pear Market Harborough. In the non-naoigable 
part of the Soar near the Newarke. MK. in the canal. 
Abbey meadow: and several places between Leicester 
and Aylestone. CT. Introduced by Mr. Bloxam into 

« a pond at Gopsal and thriving well, Subseipiently to 

this plant being forwarded to Mr, Babington, the 
same, or aUied species, have been fovnd in an oma^ 
mental pond at Leigh park, Hants, by Messrs. Scotf; 
Collins, and Borrer; in ditto, near Dublin, by Mr, 
Mackay ; near Nottingham, in rivers Lean and Ti'ent, 
abundantly, by Dr, Mitchell; in Duddingston lock, 
near Edinburgh, by Professor Ba^our: in reserveiift,- 
Watford locks, by Mr. Kirk; near Burton^n-TVeni^ 
Staffordshire, by Edwin Brown, Esq,; and in the 
Whitadder, and ponds Dunse Castle, Berwickshire, by 
Dr, Johnstone, some years ago, but not publicly noticed 
as a British plant until its discovery by Miss Kirby in 
Leicestershire, 
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Hffdroeharidaeea, from hudor, water^ and charii, gnce, in alln- 
tion to the elegance of the plants. 

Hffdrocharit monua-ratuB obtains its trivial name ' frog-bit,' or 
'bitten/ from the appearance of its leares, each of which seems 
to have lost a mouthful from its disk. This apparent mutilation — 
in reality their natural shape— is vulgarly supposed to be the 
work of the frogs so often seen sitting upon this plant. Monm 
means a bite, rana, of a frog. 

AnacharU aliinoitrum, from ana or anOf upwards, and chairo, to 
delight, referring to the propensity of the flowers to rise to the 
surface; and aliine, chickweed, (u/mm, like ;'' plant submersed ; 
stem solid, round, semi-transparent, several feet long, branching at 
irregular and distant points, clothed throughout with whorls ci 
leaves. Leaves three (rarely four) in each whorl, oblong, 3-4 
Hnes long, l|-2 lines broad, obtusely-pointed, minutely and 
closely serrulate, diaphanous, formed throughout (a continuous 
semi-transparent midrib excepted) of longitudinal rows of small 
oblong green cells, of which the two or three marginal rows are 
o^urless and quite transparent ; edge furnished with very minute 
dosely-placed (except towards the base, where they are altogether 
wanting or veiy distant) spinulose teeth pointing forwards ; end 
formed of two curves, meeting at an obtuse angle, and tipped with 
a spinous point, similar to the marginal ones ; uppermost leaves 
blunter than the lower ones, and often quite obtuse ; all spreading 
at right angles from the stem, theur extremity rather reflexed; 
lower intemodes, about as long as the leaves, lowest much longer, 
and with opposite and short leaves, upper scarcely half their 
length; the node marked by a transverse dull red line. Roots 
long, thread-like, diaphanous, from the points at which branches 
hi^e sprung.— Female flowers from the axils of the upper whorls, 
sobtary. Sheaths sessile, solitary, linear, slightly enlarged at the 
end, deeply bifid. Flower sessile ; tube very long, (so as to reach 
^ surface of the water,) filiform ; limb six-parted ; divisions oval, 
^milar» three exterior, three interior rather narrower and more 
acute. Filiments three, subulate, without anthers. Style adnate 
to the tube; stigmas ligulate, reflexed, notched, fringed.-^Male 
flowers unknown."— t" Our plant is undoubtedly perennial. In a 
02 
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growing plant* now (Dec. 22, 18470 before me, the old stem is 
losing its leaves, which have nearly all decayed and fallen off, and 
appears to be itself on the point of death, bat several clusters of 
young shoots have sprung from it, at the base of which roots are 
produced. In the spring, eadi of these clusters "tirill probably ap- 
pear to be an independent young plant. This may account for the 
supposed annual duration of some of the species." — (Mr. C. C. 
Babinoton's Monograph on Anacharis Alsinastrum.) 
The staminiferous flowers which, according to Sir W. Hooker, 
"arise from an inflated sheath at the base of the leaves," have not 
yet been distinguished by any botanist. They are expected to 
resemble in their habit those of VaUitneria, which are seated on 
short stalks, near the roots of the plant, four or six feet below the 
surface of the water. When the pollen is ripe they detach them- 
selves, and rising to the surface, open, by the influence of the 
sun, and floating, mingle with the pistilline flowers. In the East 
Indies the allied genus HydriUa* is employed in refining sugar, 
absorbing a large proportion of water, which it very slowly dis- 
charges. 



* A gentleman, long resident in India, assured as he was fismiliar with the 
Anacharis in streams there ; and that, for its nse in sngar-making, it had been 
eiq>orted from Orissa to the West Indies. He promised to send specimens, 
which have not yet arrived; and will probably prove to be HydriUa; we have 
therefore not thought proper to assume it as a fact in our text 
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ORDER. ALISMACE^. 



jmntMAX 

CLASS. OKDIX. 

Ti. V. Alisma plantago. greater water-plantain, ponds <md 
itreams, 

•^ — A. ranunculoides. lesser water-plantain. Groby pool, 
1844, a remarJcablj/ dry summer, when the pool was 
very shallow, CT, ditches communicating with the Soar 
in various places. Dr, P. 

XXI. Yii. Sagittaria sagittifolia. arrow-head, in canals and rivers, 
common : abundant in the Soar, MK. canal at Moira : 
a single plant without flowers in Dog Kennel pond, 
Staunton Harold, WHO, canal near Congerstone, AB, 

IX. I. Butomus umbellatus. flowering rush, river* and |Km(2t^ 
common, 

VI. III. Triglochin palastre. marsh arrow-grass, meadows near 
Groby pool, MK, Aylestone, CT, Gracedieu, CB, side 
of lake and canal. Market Bosworth, NPS, Lough' 
borough, Dr, P, Wymeswold, FTM, Canal side near 
Moira viUage, WUC. Twycross, AB. 



Alismacea, from alisma, a Greek word for some unknown water 
l^ant. 

The tubers of Alisma plantago are eaten hj the Kalmuc Tartars. 
Hie submersed leaves of the arrow-head, Sagittaria sagittifolia, 
resemble those of rushes, and are long and wrack like. Triglochin 
paUtstre has a salt taste. Butomus bears the name of some Greek 
plant said to wound the mouths of oxen, which the flowering rush 
could not do. It is the only plant of the linnsean order Ennean- 
dria foimd wild in Britain. 
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ORDER. FLUVIALES. 



CLASS. OBDSB. 



iv. III. Potamogeton densus. opposite-leaved pond-weed. 
ponds, common, 

— — P. pectinatus. fennel-leaved pond-weed, canal near 

Congeratone : Market Bosworth : Luhhenham : Groby 
pool : river Soar : many places abundant, 

b. filiformis. canal near Congeratone, AB, 

c. zosteraceus? Aahhy canal, near Congeratone, AB, 
»— — P. pusiUus. small-leaved pond-weed, rare : canal, Luh' 

henham, SK. pond between Market Boaworth and 
Sutton Cheney, NFS, 

— — P. compressus. canal, Lubbenham. SK, 

— — P. gramineus. grassy pond-weed, rare : ditches coin* 

fitttfitcah'n^ with the Soar, Dr, P. watercourse ab<n» 
Groby pool: Netherseal: pond in Gopsal gardens 
occasionally. AB, Soar, Abbey pastures, CT, 

— — P. zostersefolius. wrack-like pond-weed, canal, Lub^'^ 

benham, SK, in the Ashby canal, Congerstone, aad^ 
near Market Bosworth wharf, AB, Rothley, PCF, 
river Soar, CT, 

— — P. crispus. curled pond-weed, comnion, 

— — P. perfoliatus. perfoliate pond-weed, common, 

— — P. lucens. shining pond-weed, common, 

— — P. heterophyllus. various-leaved pond-weed, canal, 

Lubbenham, SK. Moira Reservoir, AB, 

— — P. rufescens. reddish pond-weed, pond near Harris 

bridge: Twycross, AB, pond near Prestep Park 
Farm, by the roadside from Ashby to Blaclefordby, 
WHC. 
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hOniMXTK 
CLAM. OBDIX. 

IV. III. Potamogeton natani. broad-leared pond-weed, common. 

— — P. oblongus. iwamp at the $ouree of the ripulet running 
from Kite hiU to the lUferwtir Chamwood foreit, 
PCF. mall pond in Bradgat% park, abundanthf. CT. 
near the TFhiiwick rocig. WHC. 

XXI. I. Zanmchellia palogtris. horned pond-weed, ponde^ com- 
mon: river Soar, CT, Market Botworth park : stream 
between Shenton and Stoke Golding. NFS. in the 
Wblde near Wymenoold: Bradgate: Groby, ^c. 
• Stathem. 



FluvidUe, fromfluviiu, a river or stream. 
The foliage of many Potamogetons is regarded as styptic; in Siberia 
tittt of P. natane is eaten. Brogniart has figured a doubtful fossil 
as a linear-leaved potamogeton. In the Hertfordshire Flora a 
tjpedmmi of P,zosteraceu$ is mentioned 'upwards of seven feet in 
lengths* ZannicheUia is named afker John Jerome Zannichelli, a 
Venetian apothecary. In the Swiss lakes Potomogeton serratum 
grOfiTB from ten to twenty fathoms in length, these immense plants 
foMing as it were dense woods in the water. 
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OBD£R. ABACE^. 



UNVAIN 
CLA88. OKDBX. 



II. I. Lemna minor, lesser duckweed, ptrndi, common, 

— — L. gibba. gibbous duckweed, ditto, 

— — L. polyrbiza. greater duckweed, ponds, near Leieetier. 

CB. Enderby: Kirkhf Mallory. 'AB. ThurUuton: 
NFS. ditch near Kegworth railway station. FTM. 

— — L. trisulca. ivy-leaved duckweed, common., 
XXI. vii. Arum macniatum. wild arum, common. 

VI. I. Acorus calamus, sweet sedge, ponds at Netherseai: 
Gopsal gardens, introduced. AB, Kegworth : Norman^ 
ton, WBO. hg the Soar between Loughborough and 
Zouch hills. CB. common in the Soar, Hathern. WFP. 
near Leicester Ahbeg, Frog island. JM. 

XXI. III. Sparganium natans. floating bur-reed, ditch running 
into Oroby pool. AB. 

— — S. simplex, unbranched bur-reed, ponds and ditchcM: 

Groby : RothXey : Staunton Harold, 8fC. near Coleortim 
rectory. WHC. 

— — S. ramosum. branched bur-reed, ponds and ditches, 

— — T3rpba latifolia. great reed-mace, rivers and poolg, 

common. 

— — T. angustifolia. lesser reed-mace, rare: river Soar 

near Leicester with T. latifolia. Dr. P. Humberstone. 
JK. Dog kennel pond, Staunton Harold. WHC. 
between Congerstone and Shakerstone : ponds adjoin^ 
ing the Lount coalpits, AB, 
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Aracete, from artm, an anun. 

The duckweed of the West Indies resemblet bright green lettuce 
leaves, floating on the surface of the water. (Kbw Gardens.) 
Hie roots of arum are manufactured in the Isle of Portland, where 
they abound, into what is called ' Portland sago ;' starch is also 
made, which is liable to blisto* the hands of the laundress, al- 
though in both cases the roots are exposed to heat to dissipate 
their acridity. The dumb cane of the West Indies, Dieffenbachia 
9eguitda is an illustration of the ideleterious powers of the order. 
A gardener having incautiously bitten a piece, became incapable 
of speaking, his tongue swelled to a frightful degree, and he was 
confined to his house some days in excruciating torments. The 
beai^tifal CaUa EtMopicot filling the ditches and watercourses of 
South Africa, is of this order. It is perversely called ' Pig Lilly ' 
at the Cape. ' Poi,' the favourite food of the Sandwich Islanders, 
is a fermented paste made from the roots of Arum etculentum, cul- 
tivated for the purpose, in watery patches, like rice. Aconu 
calamus is consumed in large quantities by perfumers, and 
hair-dressers, powder is scented with its aromatic rhizoma. In 
Turkey a confection is made of it, which is eaten as a preventive 
against epidemics. The floor of Norwich cathedral is strewed 
with this plant on festival dajrs, when the bruised stems perfume 
the building. Typha, meaning *a cat's tail,'— is the *reed* of 
painters. Its pollen is as inflammable as that of Lycopodium, and 
..said to be very soporific ; the roots are eaten in Germany. 
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ORDER. JUNCACE^. 



LINirjBAN 
CLASS. O&DIX. 

VI. I. Juncus communis. 

a. conglomeratus. common rush, common, 

b. efiusus. soft rush, common. 
•^ — J. glaucus. hard rush, common, 

— — J. difiiisus. between Hoton and Wymeswold : Six Hills 

heath : between Twycroas and Snarestone by the tide tf 
Gopsal wood : field adjoining the Ashby canal Congef 
itone, AB, by the Via Devaha north of Alton grange: 
plentiful near Staunton Harold: green lane from 
Lount wood to Heath end: roadtide north of Breedon 
Cloud wood: a single plant by the lane from Blaci' 
fordby towards TVillesley, and another in the Pit fielf 
by the high road at Lount wood, WHC, 
-^ — J. acutiflorus. sharp-flowered jointed-rush. common, 

— — J. lamprocarpus. shining-fruited jointed rush, common, 

— — J. obtusiflorus. blunt-flowered jointed rush, pond 

between Congerstone and ShacJcerstone : banks of the 
Ashby'de^a-Zouch canal : near Congerstone, AB, 

— — J. supinus. (uhginosus.) marshy places : Bradgate paric,' 

CT, not so common as the variety subverticillatus, 

— -^ J. compressns. round-fruited rush, common, 

b. coenosus. o/ Tonge near Breedon, WHC, 

— — J. bufonius. toad rush, watery places, common, 

-^ -^ J. squarrosus. heath rush. Chamwood forest: near 
Twycross, AB, waste ground at the west end cf Moira 
village. WHC, 

— — Luzulasylvatica. great hairy wood-rush. tooo<2t»coiiimoii. 

— — L. pilosa. broad-leaved hairy wood-rush, ditto, 

— — L. campettrifl. field wood-rush, common. 
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tXWMMAa 
CLASS. O&OIB. 

VI. I. Luzula multiflora. near Seal wood, NFS, 

b. congesta. IVhUwicJc rocks, AB, An»ty lane. 
FTM. Grohf slate quarries. MK. Bradgate. CT. 
Ambien wood, Bosworih field, and Sutton Cheney. 
NFS. copse near Frestop park farm: Black- 
fordby: South wood: reservoir Ashhy Wolds. 
WHC. 



Juncacea, from Jungo, to join, because the first ropes were made 
of rushes. 

Juncus glaueus and conghmeratus are difficult to eradicate from 
wet clayey pastures. Dutch gardeners use them to tie up fruit trees. 
They were used to strew floors before the invention of mats and 
carpets. In Normandy as in England the floors were commonly 
strewed with rushes. On the birth of William the Conqueror the nurse 
predicted he would be a king, because the babe being laid upon 
the floor firmly grasped its two hands full of them. — William 
OP Malmbsbury. Acutiflorus and maritimus are planted on 
our own sea coasts, and in Holland, to mat the sand and 
hold it together by their spreading roots. Juncus acutiflorus, 
sharp-flowered jointed rush, is very rough and employed to 
scour copper utensils. The pith of J. ^usus is used for wicks 
and children's toys. Luzula is distinguished from juncus by its 
flat leaves ; its name is said to be sdtered from lucciola or luz- 
ziola, a glowworm ; because the heads of the flowers, wet with 
dew and sparkling in the moonlight, gave the elegant Italians 
an idea of those brilliant insects.* — Smith, £. F. Juncus is an in- 
stance of a monocotyledon with distinct pith. In some species of 
this order, the outer membrane of die seeds forms a jelly with 
water, similar to what is seen on the moistened grains of some 
composite plants. The palms are allied to this order. 

* We have eomewfaere read that they are really luminons in the dark. 

P 
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ORDER. CYPERACEiE. 



I.IKNSAIC 

CLASS. OBDSB. 



III. I. Rhynchospora alba, white beak-rash, between Beoeon 
hill and the Outwoode on Charley forest. Dr. P. 

— — Scirpufi lacustris. lake club-rush or bulrash. pwda and 

rwer9y coiiitiioti. ^ 

— - — S. setaceus. bristle-stalked club-rush, marthy placet, 
cofntnon. 

— — S. triqueter. pond in Market Bostoorth park, NPS. 

— — S. sylvaticus. wood club-rush, woode : Grohy : Stoney^ 

well : by the Soar, eouth of Lekeeter, common, 

— — S. palustris. sides of ponds, comnion, 

— — S. multicaulis. many-stalked spike-rash. Garendon, 

WFP, 

— — S. csespitosus. scaly stalked spike-rash, bogs, Charlejf 

forest Dr,P,f 

— — S. acicularis. by Groby pool, and Sfoira reservoir, AB, 

— — S. fluitans. common, 

— — Eriophoram polystachyon. broad-leaved cotton graaa. 

meadow at the back of Groby pool, with E, angusH* 
folium. MK, above Glei^eld mill : Timberwood kiU. 
AB. Outwoods Charley forest : fVoodhouse : Buddon 
wood. Dr. P. (angus^foUum, which is no longer cmi- 
sidered a distinct spedes,) fields about Hathem, WFP. 



■f Mr.Bloxam informs me Seirptu easpitoiut or pattcijiorus has been seen by Mr. 
Chorchill Babington growing near Breedon Cloud, most probably the former. MK. 
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LTSVMAX 
CLASy. OBDim. 

III. I. firiophorom latifoliam. Outwoodi, near Loughborough, 

AB, Groh^ pool: Swanningion, with shorter hairs 

and blacker glmnes. PCF, 
XXI. III. Carez dioica. creepmg separate-headed carez. bogs, 

CharUg forest : Buddon wood. Dr. P. * about the 

Devon, Knipton. 

— — C. pulicans. flea carez. marshy places: Beacon hiU: 

near Twgcross, '^bg the Devon, Knipton. 

— — C. stellulata. little prickly carez. Chamwood forest : 

near Twgcross, AB. Beacon hill. PCF. StongweU 
wood. FTM. Grobg and Bradgate. CT. canal, Harbg. 
TB. reservoir, As/Ag, Wolds. WHC. 

— — C. oralii. ovtl-spiked carez. pastures, common: path 

from Ashbg to Blacifordbg : Old paries: South wood, 
^. WHC. 

— — - C. curta. whke carez. waterg places m thickets and 

woods. Dr, P* 

— — C. reiBota. dittant^spiked carez. woods, not uncommon: 

Gopsal. AB. South, SmeOe, and Breedon Cloud 

woods. WHC. 
b. teadhu *about the Devon, Knipion. 
-^ — C. intermedia. 9oit brown carez. Grobg pool: near 

Braumtone: Twj/tross: Market Bosworth: river 

Soar, near Leicester. 
«<— -^ C. muricata. greater prickly sedge, marshg meadows 

and wet ditches : lane from Packhgton to WUlesleg. 

WHC. 

— — C. divulsa. grey carez. moist meadows^ 
-^ — C. vulpina. great carez. common. 

— — C. paniculata. great panided carez. pond at NetherseaL 

AB. woods near Staunton Harold. PCF. *bg the 
Devon. 
. *-. — C. vulgaris. Orobg pooU Dr. E. Moira reservoir, AB, 
Aglestone meadoua. CT. 

— — G. acuta, slender^spiked carez. common, Grobg pool, 

S^. *Vale of Belvoir. 
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LIMNAAN 
CLASS. OBDBB. 

XXI. III. Carex flava. yellow carex. common, Beacon hill. 

b. Oederi. bogs and moist heaths, common : reservoir, 
Ashhy Wolds: canal, Moira, WHC. 

— — C. pallescens. pale carex. meadotos, Swannington, PCF» 

near Tvjycross: Congerstone, and Market Bosworth. 
AB. Groby. CT. 
— — C. fulva. tawny carex. Moira reservoir, WHC, 

— — C. binervis. green-ribbed carex. Chamwood forest: 

Beacon: Bradgate: very common on the Whitwick 
range : near Market Bosworth : Twycross : Conger- 
stone : Tiniberwood hiU : reservoir, Ashby Wolds, 

— — C. panicea. pink-leaved carex. common, 

— — C. strigosa. loose pendulous carex.. woods, near 

Staunton Harold. PCF. Market Bosworth, AB, 
South wood, WHC, 

— — C. sylvatica. pendulous wood carex. woods, 

— — C. pendula. great pendulous carcEX. woods, near Stmm- 

ton Harold. PCF. Ashby-de-la-Zouch. AB, Grace- 
dieuwood. FTM. Cloud wood, CT. Aglestone, near 
the Soar. MK. wet ufoods and by the river side. Dr. P. 
South and Breedon Cloud woods. WHC, 

— — C. pseudo-cyperus. Cjrperus-like carex. banks of the 

Soar, Dr. P, She4pshed: Groby pool. PCF. pond 
in South wood : dog kennel pond, Staunton Harold. 
WHC. ponds near Market Bosworth : Enderby : Com- 
gerstone: Sibson Wolds: Staunton Harold. AB. 
Thurlaston: pond in footway to Croft. NPS, 

— — C. glauca. common. This carex and C. hirta are tie 

only ones common at Ashby, WHC, 
b. Micheleana. (recunra.) common. 

— — C. prsecox. vernal carex. meadows, common. 

— — C. pilulifera. round-headed carex. Chamwood forest : 

near Twycross. AB, Beacon hiU. PCF. Bradgate, 
CT. *Woolsthorpe, 

— — C. filiformis. slender-leaved carex. not common: 

Chamwood forest : Beacon hiU. AB. 
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mnfMAH 

CLAM. OKDBB. 

XXI. III. Carex hirta. hairy carex. common: Soar, near Jykstone: 
Grohf pool, 8fc. 

— — C ampullacea. sltnder-beaked bristle carex. reservoir 

in Chamwood foreet: Orohy pool. PCF, pond in 
Goptal wood, AB, Houghton. CT. hog$, marshee, 8fc» 
Dr. P. reeervoir, AMg Wolde. WHC. 

— — C. Tcsicaria. short-spiked bladder carex. ponde, but not 

common: lake Market Boiworth. NPS. Neiheneal, 
AB. Grohy, CT. by rivere and ponds. Dr. P. reser- 
voir, Ashby Wolds. WHC. 

— — C. paludosa. lesser common carex. Grobff pool. PCF. 

canal, near Market Bosworth. AB. Breedon Cloud 
wood. WHC. river Soar, near Aylestone. MK. 
Loughhorotigk. CL, 

— — C. riparia. great common carex. common, Grohy pool: 

canai, near Leicester, 



. CyperaceiB, from cyperus, a kind of rush. 

llie Papyrus on the banks of the Nile, of which boats, paper, 
and ropes are made, is of this family. P. corymhosus, an Indian 
, species, is used to make the fine and delicate matting, so highly 
esteemed in Europe. "The roots of Papyrus do nourish, as may 
appear by the people of Eg]rpt, which do use them to chew in their 
mouths, and swallow down the piece, finding therein great delight 
%nd comfort." — Gbrardb. Cyperus inundatus fulfils to the banks 
C^ the Nile the office of Carex arenaria to the dykes and banks of 
Holland. The scirpi are used instead of rushes for making chur 
bottoms. Scirptu aespHosus, the " deer's hair turf," of the High- 
lands, is their chief pasture for three months in the spring. The 
Chinese water chesnut, cultivated and brought by them to great 
p2 
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perfection, is the root of Seirpus tuberoiU9» The roots of scirpi, 
dried and ground, have been used in England in times of scarcity. 
Eriophorum polyatachyon was a popular remedy for epilepsy. The 
carices are used to make the neat coverings of oil flasks, and in 
Kent to tie hops to their poles. Carex sylvatica, combed and 
dressed, is used by the Laplanders to stuff their boots and gloves, 
and is said to prove an effectual preservative against frost bites. 
Rattans are an Indian form of cyperus, Cyperus hydra is so in- 
jurious to sugar plantations in New Orleans that horses' hoofs are 
carefully examined on their importation, lest the least particle of 
nutgrass should adhere to them. In the coal measures are 
« CyperitesJ' 



" A lady with whom I was riding in the forest said to me, that the woods always 
seemed to her to wait as if the genii who inhabit them suspended their deeds 
until the way&rer has passed onward. This is precisely the thought which poetry 
has celebrated in the dance of the fairies which breaks off on the approach of 
human feet."— Eubbson. 
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ORDER. GRAMINE^. 



6X.4S8. OBDIB. 

III. II. Phalaris arundinacea. reed canary-grass, by riven and 
streams, common, 

— — P. calhariensis. canary grass, near Lotoe's mill, Sheepy, 

Dr, E, waste ground at Belgrave, CT. 

II. II. Anthoxanthum odoratum. sweet-scented vernal grass. 

common, 

III. II. Phleum pratense. cat's-tail grass, common. 

b. nodosum, near Pocket gate, 8fc, PCF, 

— — Alopecurus pratensis. meadow fox-tail grass, common, 

— — A. geniculatus. floating fox-tail grass, marshy places, 

common. 

— — A. agrestis. slender fox-tail grass, cornfields and culti- 

vated ground, 

— — - Milium efiusum. spreading millet-grass, woods, common, 

— — Agrostis canina. brown bent-grass, common, 
» — A. vulgaris, fine bent-grass, common, 

— — A. alba, marsh bent-grass, common, 

— — Arundo phragmites. common reed, common, 

— .— , A. calamagrostis. rare: near Oundle, WBO, Buddon 

wood, BG, Cloud wood, near Breedon, CT, 

— — A. epigejos. wood small reed, rare : Martenshaw wood : 

Sutton Ambien wood, AB, Cloud wood, CB, park 
Market Bosworth,in the open wood, NPS. Anstg lane, 
CT, 

— — Aira csespitosa. turfy hair-grass, common, 

— — A. flexuosa. waved haar-gnuM^heathy places, common. 
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LXNHSAir 
CLASt. OKDIB. 

Ill, 11. Aira caryophyllea. silvery hair-grass, gravelly plaoes^ : 
Grohy : Bradgate : Newtovm Linford : not uncomnum 
on the Forest, MK, Kelham bridge, near IbatocJc. NPS, 
Otgathorpe, JM. Tiogcross. AB. 

— — A. prsecox. early hdr-grass. stone pit, near Grohy pool: 

and wall of Sheethedges wood: Bardon: Beacon: 
graveUy places on the forest, frequent. MK. pit at the 
West end of Moira village. WHO. Twycross. AB. 

— :— Avena fatua. wild oat. coH^elds, near Leicester : Liib» 

henham : Thringstone : * very common about Stathem, 

— — A. strigosa. bristle-pointed oat. near Glenfield. Dr. E, 

— — A. pubescens. downy oat-grass, dry pastures. 

— — A. elatior. common oat-like grass, frequent : oceupaHtm 

road: Abbey lane, 8fc, variety bulbosum frequent. 

— — A. flavescens. yellow oat. common, 

— — Holcus lanatus. meadow soft-grass, common. 

— — H. mollis, creeping soft-grass, common. 

— — Triodia decumbens. decumbent heath-grass, pasturm 

on Chamwood forest : near Twycross, not rare. AB, 

— — Koeleria cnstaita. crested air-grass. Groby. C7. Done 

hiUs. Dr. P. Breedon and Crcft hiUs. Dr. E. 

— — Melica uniflora. wood melic grass, woods, not rare: 

Groby: Newtown lAftford. MK, between Ratby and 
Thornton. AB, Bradgate, CT. StoneyweU wood. FTM. 
Market Bosworth. NFS. Lount, Breedon, Cloud, and 
Gracedieu woods, WHO. MuckUn wood, CL. 

— — Molinia cserulea. purple melic-grass. boggy plaese, 

Chamwood forest: Bradgate: Newtown Linford. MK, 
spinney near Newbold Verdon abundant. NFS, SmeUe 
wood: Ashby Old parks : forming enormous hassocJcs at 
the west foot qf Bardon hiU: reservoir, Ashby Wolds. 
WHC. 

— — Catabrosa aquatica. water whorl-grass. Groby pool : 

Gracedieu : Twycross, AB, Houghton, CT, canal, near 
Moira. WHC, 
— ^ — Glyceria aquatica. reed meadow-grass, canob and 
streams, €ommon. 
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UHViSAN 
CLASS. OKDBB. 



m. II. Glyoeria flnitaiis. floating meadow-grass, common. 
•^ ~- G. plicata. Blacl^ordby, near Aihby-de^lO'Zoneh, in a 
Utile $ire€tm with G.fltdtam. WHC, 

— — O. distans. reflexed meadow-grass, not common .* Cloud 

wood: Thringetone, PCF, Congenione: Gracedieu 
UmeworJce: Breedon kiU. AB, WHtwick colliery, 
FTM, tramway in many plaete from Jihby to Breedon. 
WHC. 
*-^ — G. rigida. hard meadow-grass, not rare: Oracedieu, and 
Breedon kiU. AB. Breedon Cloud Umeworke. WHO. 
between Leieeeter and Ayleetone. MK. Beacon kill. JP. 

— — Poa aimua. aimtial meadow-grass, cosmioii. 

— — P. pratensis. smoodi-stalked meadow-grass, common. 

— — P. ^vialis. roughish meadow-grass, cofmnoji. 

— — P. nemoraUs. wood meadow-grass, woode, not uncom- 

mon : Grohy, Switkkmd, ^. MK, Lount and Breedon 

Cloud woode. WHC. 
^^ — - P. compressa. flat-stemmed meadow-grass, old watts, 

Skeepiked. AB. Leieeeter abbey, not uncommon. MK. 
!•-* — Briza media, common qnaking-grass. common. 

— — Cynosoms cristatus. crested dog's-tale grass, common. 
«- — ' ■ C. echinatas. found in a eon^field (about four years ago) 

near Newbold Ferdon, probably introduced with seed 
from abroad. NFS. Stanton under Bardon at the same 
date. Dr. E. 

— — Dactylis glomerata. rough cockVfoot grass, commmi, 
** — Festuca bromoides. barren fescue grass, on walls, 

Chamwood, forest : Groby : Bradgate : not rare. AB, 
b. pseado-mymns. wall fescue grass. Chamwood 
forest: Croft village. Dr. E. Swithland. Dr. M. 
Qroby. CT. 

— — F. ovina. sheep's fescue grass, common, Chamwood 

forest hiOs, MK, Whitwick rocks. WHC^ near Twy- 

cross, AB. 
— ' — F. duriuscula. hard fescue grass, pastures, common, 
'— — F. arundinacea. common on the Melton side of the 

county, between Melton and WaUham on the Wolds. AB. 
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LINNiBAN 

CLASS. ORDER. 

Ill, II. Festuca pratensis. meadow fescue grass, common, 

b. Ic^acea. spiked fescne grass, meadows, common, 

— — F. elatior. tall fescue grass, lane by Braunstone. MK, 

banki of the Soar south of Leicester. FTM, 

— — Bromus giganteus. tall brome grass, in woods, common, 

— — B. asper. hairy wood brome grass, woods. 

— — B. steiilis. barren brome grass, common. 

— — B. erectus. upright brome grass. Zouch mills, netir 

Lomghborongk, CB. conoids and high pastures, Dr^P. 

— — B. sedilinuii. smooth rye brome grass, corr^etds nettr 

Leicester: on the foot road between Glenfleld and 
Braunstone, AB» 
*^ — B. commutatus.' not rare. 

— — B. mollis, soft brome grass, common, 

b. pseudo'-racemosus. Zouch mills, near Lough' 
borough: Thringstone, PCF, Prestop path: 
meadows between Ashby and Smisby : Ashbg (M 
Parks, WHC, 

— — Brachypodium sylvaticum. slender false brome grasf. 

woodi, cMiiiioii .* near Melton frequently unth FUtuca 
arundinacea. AB, 

— *- B. pinnatum. heath fisdse brome grass, on the Wbtds 

among furze, on the east side of the county in chalky 
soU with Aira aespitosa. Dr. P. Six hiUs, AB, 

— — Triticum caninum. fibrous-rooted wheat-grass, common. 

— — ' T. repens. couch-grass, common, 

— — Lolium perenne. darnel or rye-grass. comtfMn, 

c. multiflorum. near Ashby-de-la'Zouch occasion- 
ally, WHC. plantation at Oopsal. AB. variety 
tenue,Evington lane, from the Uppingham road, CT. 

— — L. temulentum. bearded darnel, cornfield*. 

— — - Hordeum pratense. meadow barley, common. 

— — H. murinum. wall barley, common. 
III. I. Nardus stricta. mat grass, common. 
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GranUuea, from gramen, gnn. 

"The roots of grasSy'' according to Gal^i, *'do glue and con- 
Mdidate together new ^d bleeding wounds." The handsomely 
8tr^>ed grass, known as 'ribbon grass' in gardens, is a variety of 
Ekaiari» encmlmacea. P. catt&rienm is the true ' canary-seed/ 
a great exhauster of the 8oil» yielding on rich clayey loam, 54,450 lbs. 
per acre. It was introduced from the Canary Isles, and is chiefly 
CoUvated in the Isle of Thanet. In the ' HoHui GramineuB Wo" 
hnenni' it is stated that cattle are not partial to anihoxcmihwn 
aioraium, the grass which imparts its fragrance to newly-mown 
bqr. At the time of flowering * it yielded 7,837 lbs. per acre, on 
brown sandy loam, to the experiments of Mr. Sinclair and Sir H. 
Davy. Phleum praterue was brought from Virginia in 1763, it 
receired its quaint appellation of *' Timothy grass" from Mr. 
'Gmotby Hanson, who first conveyed its seeds from New York to 
Carolina. At that time it was highly esteemed in America by the 
name of herdgrass. When in flower, it yielded on clayey loam 
14,973 lbs. to the acre. P. nodosum has bulbs growing out at the 
base of the stem leaves, which in time become plants. Ah^ecurut 
fraieniia yielded on a similar soil 20,418 lbs. per acre. Sheep are 
very fond of it. A, agrettii is infested by a minute orange- 
eoloured larva, which, it has been estimated, yearly destroys one- 
tbird of its seeds. It is called 'the black bent;' and its appear- 
ance amongst wheat is a certain ugn the crop will be worthless. 
MUfMf^ effusum is very usefrd in game covers, where it preserves 
the cornfields, all birds being remarkably fond of the seeds. It 
grows naturally in woods, and yields a large bulk in prc^rtion 
taits weight; on sandy soil, 7,827 lbs. per acre; but the foliage 
ift l»y BO means nutritious. All the varieties of the Agro$ti$ are 
ev^oyed in the Bedfordshire straw-manufacture, some of them 
yielding straw as fine and white as that of Triiicum ipelta, ' spelt- 
wheat,' of which the true Le^m plait is made. ^. coftina, in bog 
soil, yields 5^445 lbs. per acre. Arundo phragmiUi is one of three 
exceptions to that genus, having more than one flower in each 



* We have selected the time of flowering throughotit the grassee ; except in 
mentioning the produce of Holcus lanatw. 
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calyx. It is employed to dye green in Sweden ; and in Canada 
growa equally well in fresh and salt marges. — (Ltbll.) ft 
abounds so much in the semifossil peaty beds of Mount's Bof, 
Cornwall, that they have the appearance t>f being wbdly compaeed 
of it. — (Db la Bbchb.) Arundo armaria was so highly esteaaad 
on our shores, both Scottish and EngUsh, for its use in bindkq^ 
loose sand, that in the time of George II. it was made p^uil ey«i 
for the lord of the manor to cut the bent within eight n^ca bi 
the coast. It yields on sandy soil 10,890 lbs. per acre. Airm 
ecBtpitosa, * hassock-grass/ is extremely coarse and innutrt^oaA, 
the edges of the leaves are so sharp as to cut the fingers wbrnet 
passed through them. Its unsightly tufts in pastures are 
known. On strong tenacious clay it yields 10,209 lbs. per i 
Avena fatua infests crops of barley. A. pratenna yields 6,806 lb«. 
per acre ; it grows naturally on every soil, from limestone rock to 
meadow ; but when cultivated alone is not profitable for econtnaie 
purposes. Holew lanatus yields of aftermath 6,806 lbs. Cattle 
prefer any grass to this, selecting always those which ofier a salma 
or sub-acid taste. Sir H. Davy remarked that its nutritive quality 
resembled that of Gum Arabic, and that it might become mors 
palatable to cattle if sprinkled with salt. H. mollis, when in flower, 
3rields, on sandy soil, 34,031 lbs. This is the true 'couch^gnusa^ 
of sandy soils, and cattle are even less fond of it than of ' ^diuiAic.' 
Pigs are excessively fond of the roots, which taste like newnraal, «nd 
contain a large proportion of nutritive matter. Holaa odoratm is 
the 'northern holy-grass,' strewed in Prussian churches oB'te* 
tival days, as Acorus calamus in the streets and cathednd vi 
Norwich. Holeus caffrwum is the ' Caffire's bread.* Triodia ib^ 
eamhens is chiefly confined to high, wet, barren pastures, and pt»i 
duces, on clayey loam, 5,445 lbs. MeUca candea is of little valoaiar 
hay or pasture. Hares are said to eat it. In Somersetshire the comtr^ 
people make light brooms of its straw. In Anglesea it flonikhoi 
in the neighbourhood of copper-works, where almost every odwir 
vegetable is destroyed. On light soil, it affords 7,486 lbs. te tiife 
acre. In Brazil there are ' golden/ ' violet,' and 'butterfly' melie 
grasses. Catahrosa is found floating in pools of water, fi^eerds 
or Poa aquatiea is almost the only pasture in flat, femay, nndnoBsd 
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In the fens of Lmcolnshire and Cambridgeshire it affords 
Mtanm^ and winter fodder. In the Isle of Eiy, where its creeping 
roots choke np the ditches, it is removed by an instrument called 
a^^ear,' constructed for the purpose. (This is an iron roller, with 
asall spacks affixed, drawn hj horses, and tears up the plants, 
vUeh ioating are carried away by the stream.) It often grows to 
Ibe hof^ of mx feet, and dries of a white colour. It contains 
iisKge quantity of sugar; and horses have been known to prefer 
TtUb white clover. At the time of flowering it produces 126,596 
IkB^ per acre. Fish, especially trout, are very fond of the seeds. 
Fm-amma infests gpravel walks and stone-pavements, flowering 
aaad producing seed all the year through in quick succession. 
foam its abundance in Suffolk it is sometimes called Sufiblk-grass, 
is said to be good for the dairy, and, in June, jnroduces 6,445 lbs. 
per acre. The Poom are inferior grasses for cultivation, being very 
mkjtet, especially P. nernoralii, to a disease called the mst, P. 
pntemnt yields 10,209 lbs. P. trimalis, 7,486 lbs. P. tufnoralii, 
te most variable of grasses, containiug from one to Ave florets in 
Ibe calyx, according to its shady or more favourable situation, 
yields, on brown loam, 9»18S lbs. per acre.^ Ariza media, ' ladies' 
tiessea,' the 'gramen tremvhm* of ancient authors, caUed by the 
FfSDch " Amourettee," is fitted for poor schIs, sandy or otherwise, 
aad yields 9,528 lbs. per acre. Cjfnoeurue cri$tatu$ continues green 
alter most other grasses are injured by long-continued dry weather, 
ffom. the great depth to which its roots penetrate the groimd. The 
9sobx» are valuable (o^ the manufacture of bonnets. Hendon hay, 
Hhtfli consists chiefly of this grass, is most esteemed for horses in 
London markets. This grass is known as the ' Hendon bent.' It 
piiediices 6,126 lbs. per acre. Cifnoeurue echkuUtu is a native of 
QbBtmaaaf, and found wild near Sandwich, and in the Isle of 
toaey, in pastures, cornfields, and on sands by the sea-side. It 
it ^ no economic value, producing 5,445 lbs. per acre. An 
itdtan EehmUMS, or hedgehog-grass, has obtained the name of 
iAiewla, from its property of shining in the night. It bears two 
or three r^nd, downy, white heads upon a stalk a foot high. 
Xhe Eari of Leicester first persevered in the cultivation of Dae- 
tgi$9-$iomerttia, at Holkham. Oxen, horses, and sheep eat it 

Q 
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readily. 'Die stems contain more nourishment than the leaves^ 
the produce is 27,905 lbs. Festuca elatiar, or sterilia, is subject ta 
the attacks of the fungus, ' Acinula clavu8,' which, upon rye, is 
called ' ergot,* F, feriiliSf a variety of elatior, produces 54»i&a 
lbs. per acre. F. tterilU, 61,046. Festuca praienm is much cu]U 
tivated in the grazing pastures of the Vale of Aylesbury. Tl^ 
grass is most profitable for hay before the seed is ripe. In A^xS^ 
it produced 10,890 lbs. per acre. The Feetucas are also emplo^eidC 
in the straw manufactiu'e. Mr. Curtis affirms that Bromus *teri(i§ 
has received its name from its inutility with respect to cattle. 4( Jff^ 
the 'wild oat-grass,' or 'drank' of Ray; and yields, on saodjc 
soil, 29,947 lbs. Bromus erectus is said, by Mr. Curtis, to.W 
peculiar to chalky soils in its wild state. Pheasants are very fond of 
the seed, picking off the spikelets before it is perfected. On a rich 
sandy soil the produce is 12,931 lbs. per acre. The Bromes appear 
most abundantly on poor and exhausted lands. Geese are very 
fond of the seed of B. mollis, and if they have access to an orchiod 
or meadow where it grows, will touch nothing else. B, moUm 
yields 10,890 lbs. per acre; it is reputed fatal to poultry, and.uii- 
wholesoiue to men and cattle. Triticum repens is highly esteemied 
in France as a restorative for horses. The underground shoQtp,^ 
of which cattle are so fond, contain, according to Sir H. DiMry^ 
nearly three times as much nutriment as the leaves and stalks* 
JHticum pohniimm is Polish wheat. T. cristatum yields 8,S48 lbs. 
per acre, on a clayey loam. Mr. Whitworth collected sixty va* . 
rieties of LoUum perenne ; the most interesting is one strictly vii^ 
parous, never producing flowers or seed, but young plants frasBk 
the glumes or ears. Lolium perenne is known as 'ray' (a corrup- 
tion of ' ivraiej' the name of the larger darnel and temulentumj or 
rye-grass. The Russell's ray-grass yields 15,654 lbs. of grass per 
acre. The seeds of darnel and of si mm* 

hntum and bromus secalinus, are the wmd 

in wheat. Bromus has the flavour oi and 

as bitter as gall, and if accidentally uses 

blindness and even death to those ^ i the 

only poisonous grass known ; and is ren- 

dered ' tares' in the thirteenth chapt< m is 
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supposed to be mixed with the opium of the Turks. Eordeum 
pratem§€ and murinum are particularly prickly and hurtful to the 
flicmtbfl of cattle when made into hay. In the Isle of Thanet, 
where they abound, it is a recommendation to an inn to furnish 
proireBder without 'squirrels* tails' and ' beard-gprass.* H, pra- 
feaie yields 8,167 lbs. per acre. Nardus stricta is of a fine dark 
green colour. Crows are often seen stocking it up for the larvm 
dt a Hpula, which they find at its root. Hard and wiry, the scythe 
(Oseet over without dividing n single leaf. The produce from 
hfefllhy loam is 6,806 lbs. per acre. The sacred grass of India* Cynodon 
iathfUm, is allied to our native creeping panic grass, P. dactylow, 
Tixe Hindoos pray to it by the name of 'Doob' or *Dharba:* — "May 
Durra, which rose from the water of life, which has a hundred 
roots and a hundred stems, efface a hundred of my sins, and pro- 
Song my existence on earth for a hundred years." — (Sir W. 
Jones.) The native country of the cereal grasses is unknown ; 
ooEs and barley have been found growing wild on the banks of the 
Euphrates, supposed to be only renmants of former cultivation. 
03 is amongst the products of the grass tribe ; sugar from the 
juke of Saeekarum offidnarum. Sugar is an antidote to poisoning 
by arsenic; sugar and water to poisoning by antimony. In the 
teath. century it was prescribed in lieu of honey as 'Indian salt.* 
Moses of Chorene had described its preparation in the fifth cen- 
tsry, Semoiina is wheat dressed like pearl-barley. In the coal 
measures are fossil grasses known as ' Poacites,' The ' Adonis 
gsrdens' of the ancients were furnished with wheat, barley, fennel, 
»d ]ettuce.-'(BoBKH.) 
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ACOTYLEDONOUS OR CELLULAR PLANTS. 



ORDER. FILICES. 



LINN A Air 

CLASS. ORDES. 



XXIV. I. Polypodium vulgare. common polypody, common : 
variety with leaflets more acute, Ansty lane. CT, 

— — Cystopteris fragilis. brittle bladder-fern, wall of the 

railway through Worthington Rough, near the Louni 
eolHery, Staunton Harold, AB, 

— — Aspidium aculeatum. soft prickly shield fern, common. 

b. lobatmn. close-leaved prickly shield fern, shady 
hanks, common: an elongate form of lohatum not 
uncommon, Braunstone plantations, MK, 

— — A. anjgfulare. near Kirby Muxloe, AB, 

— — Lastrea thelypteris. marsh fern. *Croxton park in the 

Vale of Belvoir, 

— — L. oreopteris. heath shield fern. Ansty lane, near Lei^ 

cester, Mr, J, F, Rollings, near Twycross : Borough 
wood, Charley, AB, 

— — L. filix-mas. blunt shid 

— — L. spinosa. prickly toot! 

Variety dilatata. rnwood 

forest, and shad MK. 

Castle grounds, 2. Blacks 

fordhy. WHC, 
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LnrvsAN 

CLABS. OKDBft. 

XXIV. I. Athyrium filix foemina. short-fruited spleenwort. 
common. 
Variety with the purple stem, very fine, Chamwood 
heath, 1840. Dr. E. Swithkmd, 1849. CT. 

— — Asplenium viride. green spleenwort. a few plants were 

found in the crevices of crags at Beacon hill, Dr, P, 

— — A. trichomanes. conunon wall spleenwort. Nailstone 

church: Swithland slate pits. AB. Gracedieu. PCF. 
Thmrmaston church, JK. beyond Bradgate, near Hall- 
gates lane, CT, * Stat hem and other churches, 

— — A. adiantum-nigrum. black-stalked spleenwort. rocks, 

Chamwood forest: Grohy : Swithland, 8fc» MK, 
Breedon Cloud Umeworlcs, WHC, near Twycross, AB, 

— — A. ruta-muraria. wall rue spleenwort. stable walls, 

Bradgate: Gracedieu priory : Breedon church: wall 

near the mill, Grohy pool, AB. Old walls at the hall. 

Market Bosworth: Ashby-de-la- Zouch churchyard. 

NFS, Manor house garden wall, Ashby. WHC. 

*Muston church, 

— • — Scolopendrium vulgare. hart's-tongue. shady ditches, 

Chamwood forest : Beacon hiU : rocks near Sheepshed: 

Humberston church, and lane to Leicester: Braunstone: 

between Market Bosworth and Cadeby: Holywell, 

Ashby : Lount wood, WHC, Orton on the Hill. AB, 

Variety with ladniated leaves. *tn the gardens at 

Belooir castle, 

— — Blechnum boreale. northern hard fern, heaths, Cham- 

wood forest: Uherscroft: Newbold Ferdon: Out- 
woods, near Loughborough: Buddon wood: South 
wood: near TViycrott. 
7— — Pteris aquilina. common brake, common, 

— LS. common Osmimd-rpyal. several 
orders of Charley forest. Dr. P, Grace- 
G, 

— iria. moonwort. meadow at Humberston, 

JK. near Twycross in three localities, 
ween*Oakley wood and Long W halt on, 
^ket Harborough, Dr. P, 
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LIMNiBAN 
CLASS. OKDSB. 

xxiT.i. Ophioglossum vu^atmn. adder's-tongue. 

common: Humbtrgton: near Oracedieu: Thringtiomr: 
Garendon: Market Boeworih: Packingion: AM^ 
Old Parks: Thorpe Acre: Twycrosa. 



FUiees, from ftHx, a fern. 

"Where the copsewodH h the greenest, 
Where Che fountain glistens sheenest : 
Where the morning dew lies longest. 
There the lady-fern grows strongest" 

Scott. 

" Fern-seed was a notable engine of witchcraft, and enabled the 
bearer to walk invisible.'* Polypody obtains its name from polue, 
many, and pons, a foot. There is a foreign aspidium, ' onoelea 
eeneUnUs* as impatient of touch as the sensitive plant, and more- 
over, said to be gifted with a power of discriminating innocence. 
Aspidium obtains the name of ' shield-fern' from the Uttle drcukur 
patches into which the seed is so regularly and beautifrdly dii- 
tributed. L. oreopterie is a ' mountain ' and sweet-smelling fern. 
L, filix-mas and Pteris aquilina have been used for making beer. 
The tranverse section of P. aquilina is said to exhibit a spread- 
eagle. Bread is made from its root in Normandy; ale in Siberia. 
Its ashes are made into 'lye-balls/ and it is preferred as fiiel for 
burning limestone, on account of the intense heat it throws out. 
Buried beneath potatoes, it is si . good 

crop. The five Aspleniunu are nanu- 

facture of capillaire ; they wer lerbs.' 

The fronds of Ophioglonum ai have 

been employed in broths and res in 

olive-oil Tields a green equal t in its 
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boBofV stem, ranounded by woody bundlei, a structure inter- 
BMdiale between 'dnb-moMes' and ' horse-taila.' Scolopendrium 
from Bcoloprndra^ a centipede, in allusion to the arrangement of nerves 
in tbe leaf. A large American Botryehium (virginicumj is carefully 
avoided by travellers, as being a favourite resort of rattlesnakes. 
The 'royal moonwort,' Ottmmda regalii, is found fossil in nodules of 
ironstone, at Colebrook dale. Dr. 'Withering says, it is the only 
indigenous vegetable he has met with ; all other impressions of 
fern that he has seen having been American species. It is curious 
that few of the ferns discovered in our coal measures exhibit signs 
of fructification, while in more southern localities fossil seed-vessels 
tre abundant. ' Royal moonwort' is a native of China, as well as 
(tf North America. J3o/ryc^'iMi lunaria grows at Terra del Fuego 
precisely the same as with us» ^pd is absent in all the interjacent 
iegion8.^MsYBN.) 



" The mere contact with nature, the issuing forth into the open air,— that 
which, by an expression of deep meaning, my native language terms in das Freie^ 
flsmviMs a soothing and a calming influence on the skmtows and on the passions 
of men, whatever may be the regi<m they inhabit^ or the degree of intellectual 
culture which they enjoy. That which is grave and solemn in these impressions 
is derived from the presentiment of order and of law, unconsciously awakened by 
Am aittple contact with external nature; it is derived from the contrast of the 
lianow limits of our being with that image of infinity, which everywhere reveals 
itself in the starry heavens, in the boundless plain, or in the indistinct 
li(»fi2on of the ocean."— Humboldt's Cosmos. 
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ORDER. PTERIDIOIDES. 



LINNAAN 
CLASS. SUB-OBDIK. 



XXIV. I. Lycopodium clavatum. common club-moss. rocJcB at 
SwitMand, JK, Kite hill PCF, near the Reservoir, 
Chamwood forest. CB, Tin meadow, CL, 

— — L. inundatum. mars^ club-moss, near the Reservoir, 

Chamwood forest, CB. bog near Beacon hiU very 
sparingly, Dr, P. 

— — L. selago. fir club-moss, in the cutting of the old canal, 

near TicJcer lane, Chamwood forest, CB, 
XXIV. II. Pilularia globulifera. creeping pill-wort, ditches at the 

upper end of the Reservoir, AsKby Wolds, WHC, 
XXIV. III. Equisetum telmateia. occasionally found near Roe CUff, 

AB, South wood : Pit field by roadside opposite Lotmt 

wood. WHC. 
^~ — E. arvense. com horse-tail, common, 

— — E. sylvaticum. branched wood horse-tail, woods, 

Gracedieu, PCF. South wood, WHC. Buddon and 
' 'Other woods, not common. Dr. P, 

— — E. palustre. marsh horse-tail, common, not seen near 

Ashby, between Paekington and Swepstone. WHC. 

— — E. limosum. smooth naked horse-tail, ponds, common, 

— — E. hyemale. rough horse-tail, brooh near Gracedieu: 

plantation between Measham and^shby^d^la^Zouch, 
(6«/ tfi Derbyshire). AB. 
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Pieridioidei, from Pteris, a fern. 

The capsules of Ltfcopodium elavatum are used iu Russia to 
heal galls and chaps in the skin. The powder, which is highly 
inflammable, is used in the manufacture of fireworks, by the name 
of Lfcopode, or ' vegetable brimstone.' It is wetted with so much 
difficulty that piUs coated with it may be kept in water with im- 
punity, or the hand be plunged dry to the bottom of a vessel of 
water on which Lj/copode has been strewed. A decoction of the 
plant is employed as a specific for the horrible Polish disorder. 
Plica polonica. L, selago covers whole tracts of Lapland desert. 
Mats and basses are made of it ; and in Ramsay, Isle of Skye, it 
is made to serve instead of alum in dying. Lycopodiums are most 
abundant in tropical islands. The "rock-Uly'' of Baliia and 
Pemambuco, L, squamatum, is so sensitive to atmospheric changes, 
that it rolls into a ball in dry, and expands again in damp weather. 
These plants occur in a fossil state in millstone quarries, near 
Pkiis. Ljfcopodium arborescena ? (Henderson's nursery garden, St. 
John's wood) in figure resembles a tree fern. The curious move- 
ment, up one side and down the other, that has been remarked in 
the cells of Chara, has also been observed in the vessels of Equi- 
Khtm fluviatile. During the winter its roots abound in starch. 
Equisetunu were formerly used to scour pewter utensils ; their ashes 
contain half their weight of silica. These plants inflict an incurable 
diarrhoea upon cattle; they are found all over the world, within 
and without the tropics. E, meriani and columnare are fossil 
species; met with, the former in the Lias; columnare in the Oolite, 
below the Lias. It would be interesting to know if they have ever 
been found in Leicestershire. Chara vulgaris, and hispida are not 
uncommon in the neighbourhood of Lubbenham. 



LENVOY. 
''IfTh( »t as have grace to acknowledge with gratitude and 

obedience illamination. And if Thoa drawest a clund over 

our path, ', to converse with Ood."— Bobibt Hall. 
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PAOB 

17 
137 

36 
107 

18 
111 

146 
80 

135 

8 

82 

107 

22 

I 

8 

106 

147 
69 
79 
31 

151 

164 



Triticum 
Turritis 
Tussilago 
Tulipa 
Typha . . 



Ulex 

Ulmus • . 
Urtica 
Utricularia 

Vaccinium 

Valeriana 

Verbascum 

Verbena . . 

Veronica 

Viburnum 

Vicia. . 

Vinea 

Viola.. 

Viscum .. 



Zannlcbellia 



PAOB 

166 

9 

83 

142 

154 

30 
127 
127 
113 

91 

11 

101 

106 

101 

73 

32 

95 

14 

72 

153 



THE END. 
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